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THORA. 


I. 


Turn and graceful like a clipper Thora was from top to toe, 

Though her dress was very scanty and perhaps not comme i faut ; 
Bare and brown her little feet were, and her cheeks were sunburnt too, 
But her lips were very rosy and her eyes were very blue. 


One black skirt with red embroidery and a snowy white chemise 

Were her wonted dress on week-days, when she felt herself at ease. 
Hats she only wore in winter, when with snow the air was dim, 

But her eyes peeped forth full brightly ‘neath the big sou’wester’s brim. 


For who thinks that a sou’wester, e’en if e’er and e’er so wide, 
From the boys’ admiring glances could a pretty maiden hide, 
And ’tis known how such attention every pretty maid annoys; 
And—it, was a thousand pities !—Thora did not like the boys ; 


They were either rude and noisy, or too bashful and confused : 

As for loving them! No, thank you; she would rather be excused ! 
And, besides, there were so many—stout and slender, short and tall— 
How should she her choice determine, since she. could not love them all? 
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Thus she spoke unto her mother, sitting in the evening’s glow, 
In the shadow of the fish-nets, which were drooping, row on row, 

From their stakes ; while to the westward hung the sun so huge and red; 
Tinged with flame the white-winged sea-birds, drifting idly o’er her head. 


‘*Sooth to say, thy words are canny,” said the good-wife with a sigh, 
Glancing seaward to conceal the merry twinkle in her eye: 

“Yet ’tis right young maids should marry; childless age brings no maid boon; 
Beauty lost, in vain they hanker, fretting idly for the moon. 


‘*Therefore I will tell thee, daughter, what ’tis wise for thee to do; 
One man, e’en if e’er so canny, never knows as much as two. 
We will call the girls together from the valley’s every part, 
They shall choose among thy wooers him who is to own thy heart.”’ 


‘Oh, what sport!’’ cried pretty Thora; ‘‘thanks to thee, my mother dear! 
Oh, how gayly we shall chatter when no prying men are near! 
Loved and cherished shall my name be by the maidens round about ; 
I shall cause no cheek to wither and no pretty lips to pout.”’ 


II. 


While the mountain tops were rosy and with dew the grass was wet, 
Thora hastened to the boat-house to repair the fishing-net ; 

Skipping, jumping, wild and wanton, danced she o’er the fields away, 
Tossing to the sportive echoes many a bright and careless lay. 


When the lads who boats were bailing heard the pretty Thora sing, 
Joining hands they ran to meet her, throwing round the maid a ring. 

‘““Now!”’ they cried with boist’rous laughter; ‘‘now we’ve surely caught thee, Miss ; 
Thou canst only buy thy freedom if thou give us each a kiss.’’ 


“Come and take it, lads,’”’ cried Thora; ‘‘here’s my mouth and here my hand. 
Kiss, indeed! Why don’t you take it? Modest, sooth, is your demand.” 
And when one stepped briskly forward, half emboldened by her speech, 
With a slap she sent him spinning, like a top, upon the beach. 


With a peal of mocking laughter off she bounded like a hind, 

And her loosened yellow tresses fluttered gayly in the wind, 

While the lad, abashed, bewildered, strolled away with burning ears 
To compose his wounded feelings and escape his comrades’ jeers. 


Now a gallant lad was Halvor, who in storm and billows’ roar 

Oft had steered his skiff securely close beneath the rocky shore, 
And the thought within him rankled with a dull and gnawing pain, 
That a little maid had smote him whom he could not smite again. 


And the dimpled face of Thora haunted him by night and day: 
He was sure that he must love her, for his wrath had flown away ; 
Yet he could have sworn a little had not swearing been a sin— 
Why should he thus love a maiden who was neither kith nor kin? 


Strange to say, the little Thora, when her anger was at rest, 

Found some queer, soft thoughts awaking dimly in her troubled breast : 
‘*Had she not too harshly punished an offence not gravely meant? 

Could she hope for God’s forgiveness who could rudely thus resent? 


“‘As for kissing, that was foolish—that’s to say, before a throng ; 
Yet in Scripture people did it, so it scarcely could be wrong. 
Had he only been discreeter—met her ’neath the sinking sun— 
Well, in sooth, there is no knowing what she might not then have done.” 


Thus with doubt and passion wrestling, and by vague regrets distraught, 
Shyly nursing tender yearnings which she dared not frame in thought, 
On the strand alone she wandered, where in whispered pulses beat, 
Drunk with sleep; the mighty ocean, darkly heaving at her feet. 
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There it seemed—what odd illusion !—that her footsteps on the sand 
Broke into a double rhythm, sharply echoing o’er the strand, 

And she felt a shadowy presence in the moonlight, gaunt and dread, 
Moving stealthily behind her, and she dared not turn her head. - 


Swiftly, wildly on she hurried by, and cloud and moon and star 
With a dumb phantasmal ardor sped along th’ horizon’s bar ; 
Till exhausted,’ panting, sobbing and bewildered with alarm, 
Scarce she fell ere she was. lifted lightly on her lover’s arm. 


‘‘Thora,”’ said he, stooping o’er her, ‘pardon if I caused thee fright ; 
But my heart was full to bursting. Speak I must, and speak to-night. 
Silence, Thora, is so heavy, like a load upon the breast ; 

Sooth, I think thou hast bewitched me; I can find nor peace nor rest.” 


Thora half-way stayed her weeping, and the moon which peeped askance 
From behind her cloud revealed the tearful brightness of her glance. 

‘Oh, thou wouldst not love me,’’ sobbed she, “if thou knew’st how bad I am— 
Once—I hung—a great live lobster—on the tail of—Hans—our ram !’’ 


Scarce I know how he consoled her; but ere long her tears were dried, 
And ’twas rumored in the parish—though again it was denied— 

That while all the moon was hidden—all except the golden tips— 

There was heard a sound mysterious, as of softly meeting lips. 


For the good-wife, mildly grumbling at the idle spinning-wheel, 

Rose at length and trudged sedately, anxious for the daughter’s weal, 
Over sand and stone and tangle, where the frightened plovers flew 
Screaming seaward, and majestic skyward soared the silent mew. 


And ’twas she who with amazement heard the soft, mysterious sound ; 
And ’tis said she shook and tottered, almost fainting on the ground. 
Scarce her reason she recovered, if the wild report be true, 

For she saw a queer-shaped figure, which proved later to be two. 


‘‘Daughter,”’ said she, not ungently, ‘I have sought thee in alarm, 
Fearing, in the treacherous moonlight, thou perchance hadst come to harm ; 
Yet I hoped that I should find thee, though the night be dark and drear, 
Knowing that thou lov’st to wander where no prying men are near.”’ 


Dumb, abashed stood little Thora, and her cheeks were flaming red ; 

Nervously she twirled her apron, and she hung her pretty head, 

Till at length she gathered courage and she whispered breathlessly : 
‘‘Mother dear, I love him truly, and he says that he loves me.”’ 


‘‘Lord ’a’ mercy on us, daughter !’’ solemnly the dame replied ; 

“‘T who have the maids invited that they might thy choice decide; 
For of men there are so many—stout and slender, short and tall— 
How ’s a maid to choose among them, since she cannot love them all?’’ 


Now, the moon, who gad been hiding in a veil of misty lace, 
Wishing to embarrass no one by the shining of her face, 

Peeped again, in modest wonder, ére her cloud she gently broke, 
And she saw the good-wife smiling, as to Thora thus she spoke : 


“*Since thou now hast chosen, daughter—every bird must try his wings— 
Tell me, how didst thou discover that thy heart to Halvor clings ?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ she said, in sweet confusion, while her eyes grew big with tears, 
*“‘Thou wouldst scarcely—understand it—mother dear—I boxed his ears.”’ 
HsatmMak H. BorEsen. 
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THE OLD PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


N olden days a private 
library was a most com- 
fortable possession, be- 
cause it was one of the 
few things which a man 
could bring to a given 
point and then regard as 
finished. As late as 1731, 
when in Philadelphia the 
first circulating library 
which is on record was 
founded, no one dreamed 
of keeping up with cur- 
rent literature. Addison 
was dead, and the Tattler 
and Spectator had become 
classics; Pope’s feeble 
yet resolute fingers were 
moulding English litera- 

ture into rigid forms ; Goldsmith was a schoolboy, and 

Johnson an usher. Everybody read, and a few bought, 

but the scholar of elegant tastes would have thought 

Emerson’s rule, never to read a book until it is a year old, 

absurdly enterprising. He was content to pore over the 

Horace he had inherited from his father, and, if he made 

a new reading, he congratulated himself upon his origi- 

nality. If, in his stately correspondence, he wished to 

quote, he preferred an author who reflected credit 
on his erudition to any one not yet indorsed by the 
learned. If he wished to consult authorities he could 
possibly get a permit to enter one of the great libraries, 
but he did not buy a volume simply for reference, and no 
one was mad enough to dream of circulating either 
books or crown jewels. Both were kept in their cases. 

Such young men as Johnson and Franklin might hire a 

volume from a bookseller, but it was not usual, and such 

a happy accident as the one that sent the news to Gov- 

ernor Burnet, of a young man named Franklin who was 

in a sloop at the New York wharf with some books, 

did not often happen. S 
This was in 1724, when Franklin was going back from 

Philadelphia to Boston, and just six years before he 

founded the “Junto”? Club. This fermenting little 

power in Philadelphia history was organized in a small 
ale-house to discuss such subjects as morals, politics and 
natural philosophy, but it was highly practical, and, 
while it studied up Roman civilization, it kept a keen 
lookout on Philadelphia interests. It told ‘“‘new and 
agreeable stories,”? and when they heard of a failure in 
business the members sought after the causes. They 
discussed the successful man and his methods, and were 
particular to applaud the citizen who was said to have 
done something creditable. They made a note of “‘ young 
beginners lately set up,’’ and decided upon the best way 
of helping them. If the character of a member was 
assailed his fellows came to his defense, and they aided 
each other in establishing advantageous friendships. 

They made themselves acquainted with every deserving 

stranger who came to town and asked if they could be 

of use tohim. Never was there a more practical and 
keener little company, and the Philadelphia Library, 
the Philosophical Society; the University of Pennsylya- 
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nia and the Pennsylvania Hospital are among its many © 
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direct descendants. The animating soul in all of this 
was the suggestive Franklin. He was always full of 
plans and busy about the best way of carrying them 
out. He drew up the rules for the club, and it grew to 
be like him. One day the idea of a common library 
came to him. Each member owned books which were 
constantly being borrowed by the others, and Franklin’s 
plan was to put them all together in the club-room, where 
they would be easy of access for reference during the 
meetings, and each member could have the use of the 
whole collection. The club had by this time moved to 
the house of Robert Grace, who is immortalized in 
Philadelphia annals by Franklin’s terse description of 
him as “‘a young gentleman of some fortune ; generous, 
lively and witty ; a lover of punning and of his friends,” 
and so Franklin’s plan being agreed to, each of the mem- 
bers gathered up his great folios and quartos, his chap- 
books, and all his literary treasures, and carried them to 
Grace’s house on High, or Market Street, above Second, 
just opposite the Court-house. For fear of disturbing 
the family, they went up Pewter-plate Alley, through 
an archway, to the room over the kitchen, where they 
met, and great was the satisfaction with which this fine 
show of books, which filled one end of the room, was 
viewed. 

At the end of the year, however, many of the mem- 
bers pronounced this experiment of a library in common 
a failure. No librarian had been appointed ; no one had 
been responsible for the books; some had been taken 
away and not returned ; some were torn, and to pre- 
vent farther loss, each man took up his books and 
through Pewter-plate Alley marched home again. 

But Franklin never let go of an idea that pleased him. 
He had tested the circulating library and he believed 
the experiment would be feasible and profitable, so his 
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busy mind occupied itself in devising a better founda- 
tion than unorganized association. He decided that, if 
he could get a number of people to each subscribe fifty 
shillings as a purchasing fund, and then add an annual 
subscription of ten; he could make a fair beginning. 
He‘at once began to act upon this scheme, and so in~ 
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augurated—little as he suspected it!—the great dis- 
covery of his life—the discovery of the Public Circulat- 
ing Library! He says in his little account of the enter- 
prise that this library gave rise to others all over the 


country, and together they ‘‘ have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in 
some degree to the stand so generally taken throughout 
the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 

To what the circulating library was to grow, and what 
share it was to take in the education and entertainment 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, even its founder’s sanguine 
fancy could not foresee ! 

At this time Franklin was about twenty-five years 
old, and, although well known as an industrious and 
enterprising young man, he could not have been an 
important citizen. He lived humbly eneugh, and, in 
addition to his printing office, he had a little shop where 
he sold stationery, and which his wife attended. He 
ate his bread and milk with a pewter spoon out of a por- 
ringer ; he wore a leather apron ; he trundled his goods 
home in a wheelbarrow, and when he worked at night 
he was shrewd enough to put his light in the window, 
and not under a bushel, so all the neighbors saw it, and 
said he was industrious and must be getting on, and, as 
nothing succeeds like success, his advertising candle was 
a brilliant help. 

He had the proposal for his library put into legal form 
by the conveyancer, Charles Brockden; it was made 
good for fifty years, and he then set out to find sub- 
scribers. He says: ‘‘I put myself as much as I could 
out of sight and stated it as the scheme of a number of 
friends who had requested me to go about and propose 
it to such as they thought lovers of reading.” ~- 

In spite of this little prevarication, upon which. the 
author congratulated himself, thinking it a proof of his 


want of vanity, the “‘ lovers of reading” in the upper 
classes were hard to persuade, and when at last he ob- 
tained fifty subscribers, with Robert Grace’s name lead- 
ing the list and his own second in order, they were 


nearly all young men of his own rank. The Rey. Jacob 
Duché, of Christ Church memory, who joined the com- 
pany in 1732, says in his ‘‘ Caspipina ”’ letters that ‘‘ the 
librarian informs me that for one person of distinction 
and fortune there were twenty tradesmen who fre- 
quented this library.’? This was in 1771, and shows 
how strongly the working-classes still appreciated the 
advantages which their fellow-craftsman had obtained 
for them. 

When at last the treasurer had forty pounds in his 
possession, James Logan, ‘‘the best judge of books in 
these parts,’’ was consulted, a list made out, and Peter 
Collinson, one of the managers who was just going to 
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England, undertook buying the books. This was in 
March, 1732, and all summer the new stockholders 
looked forward with impatience to October, and, when 
it came, bringing 
the books, they 
were delighted 
to find that Mr. 
Collinson had 
added Newton’s 
“Principia”? and 
‘The Gardener’s 
Dictionary”’ as a 
present. 

The books were 
placed on the 
shelves in the 
“Junto”? room, 
still in Grace’s 
house, a_libra- 
rian chosen, and 
the library was 
open to the pub- 
lic. It was sur- 
prisingly liberal 
in its offers. It 
did not.limit its 
advantages to 
subscribers, but 
offered the use of 
the books in the 
room to any 
‘civil person,”’ 
and, if he depos- 
ited the value of 
a volume and 
added a small f 
sum for its use, 
he could take it 
home. 

Nearly all the 
books now on the 
shelves were in 
English, few of 
the subscribers 
being clasgical 
scholars, and all 
of them too practical to care for books which they 
could not read. This idea of utility has governed the 
purchases of the library through the entire hundred 
and fifty years of its existence, so that it has never 
‘*nadded’’ its shelves. Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, who, for 
years has been the faithful and competent librarian of 
the now consolidated libraries, the Philadelphia, the 
Logan and the Ridgway, speaks with knowledge when 
he says in one of his papers; *‘Compared to the libra- 
ries of Europe and America, sustained by government 
or municipal appropriation, the Philadelphia Library is 
not large, but its hundred and thirty thousand books 
are well chosen. It does not possess that immense 
number of volumes of polemic divinity, which, during 
so many centuries, helped to deluge Europe with blood, 
nor the enormous mass of commentaries on the civil 
law that appeared after the discovery of the Pandects 
at Amalfi. It contains but few specimens of controver- 
sial writings between the nominalists and realists, the 
Scottists and Thomists at one period and the Jansenists 
and Molinists at another. It has not, like the National 
Library at Paris, a room devoted to all the successive 
editions of a school-book. If, however, it is lacking in 
these, it does not follow that it cannot afford ample 
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means for acquiring real learning. In administering 
the modest income of the company the directors have 
steadily kept in view the original and main object of the 
association, to form a library for home reading, and so 
have restricted their purchases in such departments as 
law, medicine, mechanics and natural history, to which 
special-libraries in the city of Philadelphia are devoted, 
and yet have also been solicitous to avoid ephemeral 
productions of no real merit. Rare and costly books 
are added from time to time, and the income of the 
Loganian Library has gone to purchase such works as 
Lepsius’ and Rosselini’s Egypt, Kingsborough’s Mexico, 
and the twelve volumes of the antiquities in the British 
Museum. The bequest of Dr. Rush’s library has added 
many costly works on similar subjects, and the student 
of Egyptology will find in the Ridgway Branch nearly 
all the important works in his department.”’ 

In these early days, however, there was little thought 
of a large or complete collection. The great fact was 
that there was a public library at all. Franklin kept up 
an active interest in the enterprise, and of course uti- 
lized it. He devoted at least an hour every day to study ; 
he printed the catalogue, and so paid his annual tax for 
two years. In the second year he served as librarian, 
and the visit the directors paid to Thomas Penn when 
he came to Philadelphia doubtless originated in his 
shrewd brain, ever ready to see and seize an advantage. 
As might have been expected, Penn acknowledged the 
courtesy by a gift of books and apparatus. 

In ten years the collection had outgrown its quarters 
in Robert Grace’s house, and it was removed to the 
State House, where Dr. Duché describes it as being in 
one of the wings that join the main building by means 
of a brick arcade. 

In 1750 James Logan, who in his youth was the friend 
of Penn, and in his old age the adviser of Franklin, died 
and left to the city a curious and valuable legacy. He 
knew the value of his library as perhaps the very finest 
private collection of books in the Colonies, and he espe- 
cially prided himself on his hundred folios in Greek, his 
complete set of the Roman classics and the old mathe- 
maticians of Greece. It was altogether worth ten 
thousand pounds, and was in every way a royal 


legacy to Philadelphia. 

When the good old Quaker made his conditions 
with his trustees he created the only hereditary 
office in the country. His books were to have 
a separate place of their own, and the collection 






was to bear his name. 
He endowed it forever, 
and decided upon a pro- 
per salary for the libra- 
rian, and then ordered 
that this librarian 
should always belong 
to the Logan family, 
the oldest son of the 
oldest son being pre- 
ferred. If it chanced 
that the heir did not 
see fit to fill the office 
he could appoint. a 
deputy, but as long as 
a Logan of his line ex- 
ists -so ‘long does this 
office belong to him. 
He also provided for 
trustees, mostly from 
his family, directed that 
the Loganian library 
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should be free to the public, and then, having carefully 
made all these provisions, the old man died and left the 
will unsigned! His widow and children, fortunately, 
had no idea of disregarding his wishes, but at once 
confirmed them, and for forty years a plain building at 
the northwest corner of Sixth and Walnut streets was 
opened every Saturday afternoon, “‘ to the end that all 
persons, and more especially those who have any know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, may have free admission.” 
In 1792, by act of Assembly, the building, books and 
the endowment of 600 acres of land in Bucks County 
were handed over to the Library Company on the same 
trusts. 

Meantime, little occurred until 1773, when the books 
were removed to Carpenters’ Hall, remaining all through 
the Revolution. The directors gave the use of the books 


was stronger than depression, and the breath of a new 
life filled the country,. In Philadelphia trade prospered, 
ships were coming and going from the wharves, and fac- 
tories were building. There was a-general movement 
westward toward the Schuylkill River, and the library 
was keeping pace with all this activity. It had been en- 
larged by the addition of books from several small and 
unsuccessful organizations, and had received some lega- 
cies. While Benjamin West was in England he was one 
day in Kent at the house of the Rev. Samuel Preston, 
and while painting the portrait now in the library he 
lightly asked his host what he meant to do with all his 
books. Mr. Preston, smiling, said he did not know. He 


had no children to inherit them. ‘‘ Then,” said the 
painter, “‘why not give them to the Philadelphia Li- 
brary ?’’ and so went on to tell the Englishman of its 
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to Congress, and when it hastily removed and the Brit- 
ish were about entering the city, they were alarmed 
about the safety of the collection and some of the mem- 
bers were vehement in urging its immediate removal. 
To this others objected. The risk of removal seemed to 
them more serious than that of remaining, and so there 
was hurried, anxious argument, but as no quorum could 
be obtained the books were left on the shelves, and when 
the British actually were’ in occupation the officers were 
glad to use the books and pay for them, and even after 
the room was used as a hospital for soldiers no injury 
was inflicted on the library. 

And so time went on. The British left the country 
and sailed -back to England.a wiser and a smaller army. 
Congress. was again in Philadelphia. General Washing- 
ton was riding to Christ Church in his carriage-and-four ; 
the Quakers approved the result of the war, and tke 
Tories were becoming reconciled. Everywhere hope 


tors had to alter it, and insert his name. 


origin and purposes. Mr. Preston, listening, was inte- 
rested, and the end of it was he did leave his library to 
the Philadelphia Company. 

All this prosperity and feeling of permanence made 
the directors feel they ought to have a building of their 
own, and in 1789 they held a meeting, at which Bishop 
White presided, and agreed to build as soon as one hun- 
dred new members were added to the company. This 
condition must have been quickly fulfilled, as in August 
of the same year they laid the corner-stone of that de- 
lightful old building at Fifth and Library streets. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was now an old man of eighty-three, 
resting after long and busy years of anxiety, enterprise 
and honor. He was not able to lay the new corner- 
stone, but he wrote the inscription, yet so modestly that 
he made no mention of his own share, and the direc- 
It runs as 
follows : 
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BE IT REMEMBERED 
IN HONOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA YOUTH, 
(THEN CHIEFLY ARTIFICERS) 
THAT IN MDCOXXXI 
THEY CHEERFULLY, 
AT THE INSTANCE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
ONE OF THEIR NUMBER, 
INSTITUTED THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 
WHICH, THOUGH SMALL AT FIRST, 
I8 BECOME HIGHLY VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVELY USEFUL, 
AND WHICH THE WALLS OF THIS EDIFICE 
ARE NOW DESTINED TO CONTAIN AND PRESERVE, 
THE FIRST STONE OF WHOSE FOUNDATION 
WAS HERE PLAGED 
THE.THIRTY-FIRST DAY OF 
auGustT, 1789. 


Then when this corner-stone was laid the ‘‘ young ar- 
tificers ’’ of another generation came forward and asked 
to be allowed to help with the new building and to take 

‘their pay in stock, and one would fancy that these shares 
would be of special value to those who inherit them. 

What Philadelphian does not remember this library ! 
Surely never was there a building more quaint, more 
quiet, more thoroughly pervaded with the silent wisdom 
of many books. Again it had followed the State House, 
but now stood opposite on Fifth street. On the pave- 
ments were crowds of people hurrying by, and every- 
where groups standing to talk. Nowhere was there 

more haste 
and more de- 
lay. _ Omni- 
busses had 
their day of 
rattling past, 
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cars sped along, the prison wagons and the carriages 
of lawyers rumbled up the street, and yet he who 
ascended the winding flat steps and passed under the 
statue of Franklin and on through the faded leather 
doors, passed into si- 
lence ‘and into a deep 
peace. Case after 
case of books lined 
the wells, and ran up 
in galleries to the 
ceiling. Roomy old 
arm-chairs stood in 
aleoves by colonial 
tables. On one side 
ticked a clock of 
Franklin’s and on 
the other one of Wil- 
liam Penn’s, . while 
one which once_be- 
longed to Oliver Crom- 
well marked the day 
of the month as well 
as the hour. The li- 
brarian sat at Penn’s desk; the pictures of the bene- 
factors of the library hung on the front of the galleries. 
Illuminated missals, black-letter books, copies of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, files of Colonial newspapers, all sorts of 
curious and rare works slept in their cases. On the 
walls hung many portraits. There was the old libra- 
rian, Zachariah Poulson, with the hat he never removed 
pulled tightly down on his ears; the smooth, handsome 
face of Mr. Preston, and Logan’s fine head. On one of 
the galleries was,the great bust of Minerva, six feet 
high. It had stood behind the Speaker’s chair at 
Sixth and Chestnut streets the day that General 
Washington arose to open the Colonial Congress. 
Who can forget just how it all looked, and what 
an air of age, of fine content rested over the old 
place! The books had forgotten all controversy, 
the problems had all been settled, and nothing 
was left but to believe and to be quiet. In a room 
just back of the main hall was the ‘‘ Loganian”’ 
‘Library, and from it ran another, long and nar- 
row, made into dim alcoves by cases of books; 
and here, in dear seclusion, was the scholar with 
his pile of lexicons and classics, or the child curled 
up in a great Colonial chair, happy with some 
great volume of engravings, 

These were the days when 
everything seemed perma- 
nent, and the record of stock 
coming from father to son, 
and from son to grandson, 
seemed a matter of course. 
No one could have been sur- 
prised because in eighty- 
seven years the London 
agents were of one family, 
and that in ninety-seven 
years there should be but 
four librarians was some- 
thing to be expected. 

To belong to the library 
was a credential of ‘‘fam- 
ily,”’ and if any one wanted 
to see the typical ‘‘ old Phila- 
delphian’’ that was the place 
to seek him. Every year 
added to its credit, and when 
some enterprising yet cau- 
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tious citizen would speak of: a new and fire-proof 
building, it was like sacrilege, so dear had the.old walls 
grown. And yet the new building came, and coming, 
added another to the curious legacies to which this 
library is heir. 

There lived in Philadelphia not many years ago, a 
physician, Dr. James Rush, who was a son of the Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Revolutionary 
days. The son inherited the father’s 
scholarly taste, and nothing was as 
much to his liking as a quiet room 
and time for study. He used, how- 
ever, to practice medicine, driving 
about in a yellow gig, and when he 
had completed his round going 
eagerly home to 
his books. When 
he was a young 
man in London, 
he not only 
greatly admired 
Mrs. Siddons, but 
he made scien- 
tific research into 
the method na- 
ture had bestow- 
ed on her, and on 
his observations 
founded his fa- 
mous work on 
the Voice. He 
also gave some 
lessons to James 
Murdoch, and— 
who would not 
like to believe ?— 
the quality that 
sets this actor 
apart from oth- 
ers, is, perhaps, 
just what he has 
from Mrs. Sid- 
dons by gift of 
Dr. Rush. By 
the rule of con- 
traries, this 
lover of solitude, 
of study, of 
unbroken quiet, 
thought fit'to ask Miss Phebe Ann Ridgway to 
marry him, and she, governed by the same law, con- 
sented. This young lady did not love either solitude or 
quiet. She liked to read and to study, but she wanted 
to talk about her books, and she had a preference for 
authors who were living and could be asked to a dinner 
party. Her father was an old Pennsylvanian, and 
during the time he was Consul at Antwerp the first Na- 
poleonic wars were going on, and the keen old Quaker 
turned so many honest pennies that Miss Phoebe brought 
her husband a large fortune. 
because it gave him time to devote to his researches, to 
write his books and increase his library. His wife had 
quite as much pleasure in it, but she had no mind to 
bury any of it in musty books. She built herself a house 
out Chestnut street, near Nineteenth, large enough to 
hold eight hundred guests. In her dining-room she had 
twenty-five tables, which could be put in a long row to 
seat a great company, and with satin furniture of gold 
and blue, with mirrors everywhere, with gilt tables and 
marble figures, with velvet and gold, she made the house 
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a-wonder of brilliancy. An army of servants ran here 
and there. When she gave a great party they lighted six 
thousand wax candles, Everywhere there was life and 
movement, people arriving, people departing, and in the 
midst of it all moved Mrs. Rush, large and ruddy, good 
humored and generous. She was not ignorant, and she 
knew what was good, but she was not critical, and she 
took a great interest in people. If 

she liked the poet who read his un- 

published poems to her, that was 

enough, even if his verses were bad, 

and her pity for the artist who had 

no other patron, gave her belief in 

his future. She did 

not blame people be- 

cause they had not 
succeeded, -but gave 

her warm, strong 

hand to many a poor 

soul who had never 

before known s0 

friendly a grasp. Her 
husband, in a remote 

corner of the build- 

ing, far off from all 

this going and coming, 

this dancing and sing- 

ing, this talk of art 

and of people, won- 

dered over Mrs. 

Rush’s likings, but 

he never interfered, 

and she liked best to 

have him content and 

to live her own life. 

She had her own defi- 

nite ambitions, and 

she meant to revolu- 

tionize Philadelphia 

society. She saw no 

reason why society 

should be broken into 

so many sets, nor why 

so many good people 

should not know each 

other; so from her 

spacious house she 

° sent invitations here 
. and there, and she 

bid every one she thought had a claim of family, 
fortune or merit to her great balls. At first people 
came willingly enough, but they soon discovered that 
they did not like such promiscuous company. The 
families who lived south of Market street were not dis- 
posed. to make visiting acquaintance with those who 
lived north of the sacred Brahmin boundary, and the em- 
ployer did not want his daughter to dance with his clerk, 
They had no common ground of interest, and instead of 
the balls having a cosmopolitan character, they defined 
classes even more Closely than before. People began to 
understand who it was they ought not to know, and 
each set drew into itself with stiffer reserve. .But Ma- 
dame Rush did not lose heart. She wished to bea leader 
in society, and she aimed at having a large constituency. 
She had the ambition of a Napoleon, and she meant to 
make new boundary lines and abolish fictitious differ- 
ences. Her fight was gallant, but although she brought 
all that money, ambition and hospitality could do to 
help her, she failed, and she conciliated no one. She had 
no solvent to work with, and her alien forces would not 
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combine. Still she did her part in forcing asunder the 
walls that were hardening around ‘‘ old Philadelphia,”’ 
and fresh air rushed in. 

In 1857 she died, aged fifty-eight, and then for twelve 
years the great house stood silent and closed. In the 
centre of fashion and life, its darkened windows made it 
look like a tomb. Dust settled over everything, and 
grass grew where it could. Dr. Rush’s life, however, 
went on without alteration. He likely enough enjoyed 
the silence, and the gloom represented to hima sane and 
sensible life: In this dead quiet he, too, thought of his 
fellow-citizens, and had his qwn visions of a hospitality 
that would be elevating and of permanent value. He 
had no frivolous ideas of entertainment, and he loved 
art just so far as it was justified by science. He had in- 
herited all his wife’s property, and he worked out. a 
scheme that would make the city his heir, and at the 
same time raise a noble memorial to her memory ac- 
cording to his own ideas. 

So the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library 
is Dr. Rush’s legacy to the city and his monument to 
his wife, and no man and woman have eyer slept in a 
more magnificent tomb than this one. It stands in the 
midst of a spacious green lawn, a granite copy of the 
Parthenon, 220 feet long and 105 feet wide. Its great 
columns and broad steps, the magnificent centre hall, all 
lead to the quiet enclosure where, on a plain marble 
slab, is written: 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORIES OF 
MRS. PH@BE ANN RUSH, 
DAUGHTER OF 
JACOB AND REBECCA RIDGWAY, 
AND WIFE OF 
JAMES RUSH, M.'D. 

BORN, DECEMBER 3D, A. D. 1799; 
DIED, OCTOBER 28D, A. D,, 1857; 
AND OF 
JAMES RUSH, M.D., 

. THIRD SON OF 
DR. BENJAMIN AND JULIA (NEE STOCKTON) RUSH. 


BORN, MARCH 151TH, A. D. 1786; 
DIED, MAY 26TH, A. D., 1869. 
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Around these sleepers are rooms and galleries filled 
with over eighty thousand of the books the husband 
loved. The Loganian Library is here, and the Preston, 
and all the works on science and learning which were 
printed before 1856 and owned by the Philadelphia Li- 
brary. The Doctor was careful that nothing frivolous 
or unmeaning should spoil the sacred sanctity of this 
building. ‘‘ Let it not,”’ he said in his will, referring to the 
library, ‘‘ let it not keep cushioned seats for time-wasting 
and lounging readers, nor places for those teachers of dis- 
jointed thinking, the daily newspapers, except, perhaps, 
for reference to support, since such authority could 
never prove the authentic date of an event.’’ 
halls were not to be ‘‘ encumbered with the ephemeral 
biographies, novels and works of fiction or amusement, 
newspapers or periodicals, which form so large a portion 
of the current literature of the day.”’ 
hospitality the husband offered was magnifi- 
cent, but it drew the lines the wife had tried 
to break, and made a most exclusive use of 


her fortune. 


cepting the legacy. 


learned _ 





Thése were some of the conditions in this 
will which made the stockholders of the Phila- 
delphia Library hesitate before ac- 
It was easy to 
assent to the condition that the hall 
was never to be used for lectures or 
exhibitions, and no collection or mu- 
‘= seum was ever to have a place there. 
fi It was easy to agree that not more 
Pas than one-fourth of the directors 

‘should belong to any one of the 
professions, and that it 
should never be united to any other 
body, corporate or political; but it 
was not well to accept a building 
that would exclude the majority of 
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books in circulation among readers, nor to carry the 
old library from its convenient quarters far down 
town to the site chosen by Dr. Rush and insisted 
upon by his executor. Long and perplexing were the 


consultations of the directors, and many the legal ap- 
peals, but in vain, until at last they cut the knot. The 

















did sarcophagus at Broad and Christian according to 
his own mind. In this way the terms of the will have 
been met, and, perhaps, wisely, but it adds another to 
the “‘special’’ libraries so numerous in Philadelphia. 
We have the Philosophical, in its delightful rooms in the 
old State House building ; the Historical, the Franklin 
Institute, the Athenzeum, the different professional li- 
braries ; but, with the exception of the Mercantile, we 
have no library where all departments of literature are 
represented. All the others are limited and devoted to 
special subjects. The great pity is that Dr. Rush did 
not see his fine opportunity. He had money and he had 
learning. If, in addition, he had had something of the 
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old Library had a building fund of $125,000, and had 
bought a lot at the corner of Locust and Juniper streets. 
Here they decided to erect a convenient and commodious 
building for the circulating department of the Library, 
where the public could find all the ‘‘ disjointed,” 
‘‘ephemeral” and “ popular ”’ literature in which it 
rejoices. This decision left the executor free to use the 
million of dollars left by Dr. Rush in building the splen- 


broad, clear vision of Benjamin Franklin, the liberal 
public spirit of James Logan, or ashare of the generous 
impulse of his wife, he could have continued their work 
in a congenial spirit. He could still have given Phila- 
delphia what is without question the finest library 
building in the world, but not have surrendered, as he 
has, to some one else the honor of founding a comprehen- 
sive, great Free Library in his native city. 
Louise STocKTon. 





Do you dream sometimes, with a sudden thrill, 
Of one whose pulses stir 

At thought of you and your brave, strong will. 
To bless and comfort her? 


Ah, life of my soul! it is better to know 
There is one in this wide, wide world, 


No matter how far or how free we may go, 
Or what fable we may have told, 


That belongs to us, as the earth to the sun 
Or the spirit to God who gave ; 
And this is as certain that we are one 
As life and death and the grave. 
; ELuen R. Lanpon. 
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THE Van Nores were present at the creation of the 
world. Some people say they made it ; but one really 
knows better than that. If it had not been for their 
unaccountable belief that the builder of the ark that 
rested on Mount Ararat was a Jew, and their unutter- 
able contempt for the race of Spinoza and Mendelssohn, 
of Heine, Auerbach and Disraeli, they would not have 
hesitated to conceive that the family name of the Patri- 
arch was Van Nore, 

At any rate, you may understand that the Van Nores 
were an immensely ancient family, so old as to be really 
worm-eaten. In the dust of the Van Nores there were 
soldiers and statesmen, and even a less regarded author 
or two; in this century there was nothing at all to 
speak of. If, however, any one says their family tree 
was like one of those old, wide and deep-rooted fir-trees 
sometimes seen, with but a single gnarled and lichened 
branch left of all its forest glory, the best part of it 
underground, you can see that the person is no friend 
of the Van Nores, but one whose eyes have been hurt 
by the dazzle of their splendor, who has been forgotten 
at their banquets, looked at with a stony glare upon 
the street or possibly knocked down and bruised and 
ignored by their fast horses. 

Being immensely ancient, immensely distinguished, 
and also immensely wealthy, it goes without saying that 
the Van Nores thought immensely well of themselves, 
They never soiled théir garments by contact with the 
crowd ; they bought their pictures and statues straight 
from the manufacturers before they had been profaned 
by the vulgar gaze; they would have liked the gold 
they spent cast with a Van Nore device and the die 
broken. They could not hope to keep all the knowledge 
in the universe to themselves ; but they did not care so 
much for that—there were always tutors and chaplains 
and all that to be had, after the custom of certain of 
the South Sea Island chiefs, who maintain a Fila-oma or 
Talking Man of Knowledge. If, once in 4 while, they 
allowed themselves to come before the public in a matter 
of suffrage, it was not altogether without the sensation 
of some wicked scribe who has written the Sacred Name 
with unwashed hands, and, being usually defeated, they 
relapsed into a more profound contempt of the people 
than before, and talked glibly of the advantages of a 
monarchy, although not without an undercurrent of 
feeling that in the event of a monarchy the Van Nores 
would be monarchs. They intermarried, of course, 
only with families of a pedigree and assumption one 
degree less than—it could not be more than, and could 
hardly be equal to—the Van Nores. 

Judge, then, of the bewildered and amazed wrath of 
the Van Nore family, when the son of the house, the 
heir of the name, the last of the name, the only male 
Van Nore left to go down the ages with the weight of 
the family illustriousness upon his shoulders, married a 
young girl in the West, unknown, obscure, poor, and a 
Jewess ! 

Nore Van Nore had a sister older than himself, a dark 
and imposing creature with the Van Nore nose ; he had 
a sister younger than himself, pallid, bloodless, with her 
mother’s delicacy of feature, and with nothing about 
her but her haughtiness to distinguish her from the herd 
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of young women ;' he had one Van®Nore cousin, a little 
apple-blossom ‘hardly coming up to the family require- 
ments; he had four Van Nore spinster aunts, who, if 
they quarreled among themselves like birds in a wood, 
presented an unbroken phalanx of family integrity to 
the public, and who, with the idea that they had the 
mianners of duchesses, really gave some reason to be- 
lieve them directly descended from the Patriarch, they 
looked so extremely like the wooden women in the chil- 
dren’s toy arks. His father embodied all the dignity, 
pomposity and grandeur ofall the Van Nores before him, 
as if he were the flame of their ashes ; he had but one 
gift, and that was a faculty for satirical speech, which 
he exercised with impunity upon his wife—his wife, the 
line of whose descent was so long that it had worn to a 
colorless, attenuated thread in her, a thin, pale, languid 
woman, of whose condition it expressed little to say she 
dared not call her soul her own, because, in looking at 
her, or looking through her, rather, it was not clear that 
she had a soul—a woman without intellect, without indi- 
viduality, and almost without vitality. Into this assem- 
blage Nore Van Nore had dared introduce a person 
absolutely without a grandfather, and whose grand- 
father, had she had one, would have been named Shaca- 
bac! ae 

Mr. Van Nore and his household would entreat this 
vile and vulgar intriguer, who had thrust herself upon 
them, and had thought to lift herself by pulling them 
down, as she deserved. In their heart of hearts they had 
a complete, ifsinarticulate, consciousness that no one 
could have married the bridegroom in question for any 
other purpose. And Nore Van Nore received a letter 
of repudiation from his father, disowning and casting 
him forever into the outer darkness of the world of 
people who were not Van Nores. 

And who was Nore Van Nore? He was a young 
man of twenty-six years, whose mental processes had 
mastered the rudiments of learning to such an extent 
that he could read the newspaper and could make 
change. All attempts to cultivate those mental pro- 
cesses much further had failed; if he entered the uni- 
versity at last, it was because tutors and proctors and 
family influence, a fortuitous chance, and perhaps money, 
all wrought together. Entrance was all, however ; ‘be- 
fore the first term closed Mr. Van Nore had private but 
authoritative information that unless he wanted expul- 
sion for stupidity approaching imbecility, he had better 
withdraw his son. Ina hot and self-righteous fury Mr. 
Van Nore turned the tables and expelled the university. 
He withdrew his son with a wild show of anger and 
scorn for faculty, curriculum, endowment and career. 
“They have graduated no man who comes to anything 
in the last twenty-five years!”’ he said. And that the 
matter might be the sooner forgotten, he gave Mr. Nore 
Van Nore a purse and a traveling companion, and de- 
spatched him to the far West. It was probably but a 
case of retarded development ; perhaps he would do a 
little exploring and discovering ; when he should return 
the affair would have quite blown over, and he would 
marry him to some maiden who had been so well 
brought up that she would feel herself taking a proper 
place among dominations, princes and powers by mar- 
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rying a Van Nore of any calibre. All the same, he did 
not fail to make his wife’s life a burden to her by sar- 
casms on her feeble wit that had been strong enough to 
adulterate the strength of the Van Nore, while the very 
sense of his son’s incapacity, thus forced upon him, was 
another argument against the woman who would marry 
an imbecile for the sake of climbing-into his rank and 
position. 

It was not altogether to be wondered at, then, if his 
wife did not fully sympathize with him in this ex- 
tremity, and if, being of an affectionate disposition, se 
far as she had anything to impart, having imparted 
that also to her son, she wrote a little surreptitious let- 
ter—she who had usually not-a thought nor a deed nor 
an emotion of her own. 

‘*My Daruine Boy: I send you all my love. Any wife 
you choose to marry will be the dear daughter of your 
mother.”’ 

That was the letter written so secretly ; it meant 
volumes to her; it meant volumes to her boy. She was 
frightened to a trembling ghost of her ghost-like self 
when she stopped the carriage and asked the footman to 
drop it in a street-box, for she felt that if her husband 
knew it it would not be impossible for him to blow.out 
her flickering flame of life altogether, or stamp its feeble 
spark into the earth. He never had struck her, but she 
never knew what he might do yet. 

The father’s letter, when it came, was not at all un- 
expected by Hero Van Nore, nor was the mother’s a 
surprise. She was, a girl of twenty, ‘‘ divinely tall and 
most divinely fair.” Her superb mouldings would have 
fed a sculptor’s eye with rapture, her superb coloring 
would have driven wild another than Titian ; the great 
braids upon her head seemed made of strands of spun 
gold ; she wore them like a crown, as became a daugh- 
ter of the royal tribe of Judah, She was undoubtedly 
a Jewess; but as Miriam, as Deborah, as Susannah 
may have done, she had the large beauty of that Clytie 
in her sunflower whom some think to be Isis in her 
lotus. She waited in her father’s shop, and she sold 
Mr. Van Nore a pair of gloves there. 

He had given his purse some time since to his travel- 
ing companion, and he was waiting in this little place 
till he should receive a fresh remittance from his father. 
When he saw Hero he had something else to wait for. 
He hung round the shop corners, and when she went 
home he followed her. Vera incessu patuit dea—she 
stepped as if the earth were air ; he said to himself that 
it was because his heart was under her feet. He knew 
intuitively that she would not give him a second look. 
What were the Van Nores out here in the wilderness ? 
He was able to see, for all his deficiency, that she was 
on a higher plane of being than his own. But if he 
could not hope he could at least suffer; he could gaze 
at the star he might not win. He bought another pair 
of gloves. Ah, heavens! to feel the touch of those 
pointed fingers of hers as they stretched the kid frorh 
side to side of his hand! The next day he bought an- 
other pair. Before he was through he had bought the 
whole stock of gloves in the shop. 

Of course this attracted her attention, and she made 
some ‘inquiry concerning him. ‘* You had better go 
away,’’ she said, when he came in again. ‘ You donot 
need gloves, or ties, or any of our goods. You are 
making yourself ridiculous.” 

‘“*T have nothing to do with it,’’ he replied. 
made so when I was born.” 

And so one word ied to another, and in the course of 
time he had told her his story, which somehow seemed 
full of wrongs, the story of a rather feeble-minded youth 
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who had been snubbed and brow-beaten and ill-used by 
a disappointed father from his birth. Her heart was 
stirred with pity; she: let him come to. the house. 
Hope bounded within him. If the star should fall from 
the sky to his arms! He wrote his father—I forgot to 
say that he could write—that he wanted his influence to 
help him marry the most lovely, the most virtuous, the 
most brilliant of women, who waited behind the counter 
of her father’s little Jew-shop. The answer to this letter 
made his hair stand on end. Cold, sneering, vindictive, 
cruel, threatening—what should he do but show it to 
her? Her blood would have been cold and thin stuff 
had that not made it boil. ‘‘Ican never go back to 
him,” said Nore. ‘‘I never will go back to him. It is 
the last blow he shall strike me.”’ 

“* Would you be happier here in the shop helping 
me ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Beyond measure !’’ he cried. 

So she told him to see her father that night. She 
meant about the situation ; he meant about a wife. And 
her father, in as good and strong contempt as Mr. Van 
Nore himself could feel, ordered the fellow from the 
house. 

‘* The worthless varlet !’’ cried the old man. ‘‘Can 
he earn his salt ? What do I care for his name and his 
family and his entailed moneys—the dog of a Christian ! 
He can have them all; but he can’t marry my girl to 
an idiot !”? 

‘* He is not an idiot, father,” said Hero. ‘‘ There is 
more in him than any see,’’ and she calmly canvassed 
the subject. ‘ He has been made tolook up till he does 
not know how to look acelgt ahead. Some day he 
will assert himself —”’ 

“You ?”’ said her father. 
for the lout! 
ment! When you can marry any man in the county !”’ 

“*T don’t know,” she said. “Iam sorry for him, I 
care to have him happy—he has had so much unhappi- 
ness.”? And at that moment they heard a groan out- 
side, and they ran to the door to. pick up Nore Van 
Nore, helpless and just returning to consciousness, with 
a broken leg. 

Hero installed herself as his chief.attendant. In the 
long hours of patient pain, in the devotedness of his 
silent worship for her, something stirred her heart that 
was not pity. Heaven knows what it was! There are 
some strong natures that must wrap themselves about 
the weak. The first time that he could stand upon his 
feet again they were married. And then Nore Van 
Nore went down to help her wait behind the counter in 
the shop where she consulted him and referred to him 
and honored him till she was likely to make others 
share the strange respect she had for him. “He is 
single-hearted,’’ she said to one of her old lovers in that 
primitive community, who felt. the right to make some 
outspoken complaint ; ‘‘he is upright ; he is unselfish. 
He is kind to the fly on the wall. He loves me and no 
other. What more do I want in a husband? He suits 
me. And as for his religion, what does that signify 
when, at any rate, we both worship the same God ?”’ 

A year from that time Hero did not go to the shop 
much ; she had a little son—and not such a very little 
one either—a bouncing. magnificent boy, with his 
mother’s colors and eyes, full of life and joy and spirit, 
and quite the most remarkable baby in the world. And 
so, when the child was six months old, it seemed to 
Nore Van Nore, in his happiness, that he was wrong to 
deprive his family of the blessing of knowing of such a 
blessing, and he wrote home for the third time, but this 
time to his mother. 


“*You ? I believe you care 
When you have sweethearts to fill a regi- 
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This was shaking the réd rag in the face of the bull. 
Mr. Van Nore trampled up and down his wife’s sitting- 
room awhile, reared and stamped and snorted and bel- 
lowed, and not till he had reduced her to tears for 
having brought such a son into the world, and had pur- 
sued it till she gasped for breath and had to have the 
maids and ether and hot bottles, did he subside into 
silence and thought. 

That this ‘son of a beggarly shop-girl of a Jewess 
should be the Van Nore! . Never, never, if he had to 
put out the light of all the Van Nores at once! Joce- 
lyne, his eldest daughter, should marry young De Vere, 
and he should take the name of Van Nore. Fora sum 
of money Nore should break the entail and renounce 
his name, taking instead that of his low-born wife. 
And so Joycelyne’s son, who was a foregone conclusion 
in Mr. Van Nore’s mind, should be the great Van Nore 
to come, He had a satchel packed within an hour, and 
he slept that night, for the first time in his life, in a 
vulgar sleeping-car, always before having left the train 
at nightfall rather than be one of the promiscuous ca- 
naille sleeping a common sleep. Days and nights and 
days and nights of this wretched contiguity. It wasa 
hard experience for Mr. Van Nore. He added it all up 
against his son. And the selfishness of the modern 
traveler did not tend to increase his appreciation of his 
kind. His kind? Not the least bit his kind! Mr. Van 
Nore was more than ever persuaded that he was a supe- 
rior integer of the race—marking, perhaps, one of those 
points of progress from which one development steps to 
a higher. At last he stood in the presence of his daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

A shapeless little greasy Jewess, selling old clothes— 
or a stately young goddess assuming a human smile ? 
One convulsive sensation thrilled across him of pride in 
Nore’s taste at least, souring instantly to anger to think 
that taste was all. And then he opened the subject. 

‘**No, father-in-law,” said Hero firmly, despite his 
wincing, and after the fashion of speech in use among 
her people. ‘* No, father-in-law ; we do not want your 
money. Nor will we surrender our name; it is our 
name by all right and law that it is yours. And, as for 
your grandson, we-have no power to forswear his birth- 
right for our mess of pottage.”’ 

It was a will as strong as his own that opposed him. 
Storming was of no use here. He left the house with- 
out another word, and left Hero dancing her crowing 
boy in the broad transfiguring sunbeam, looking up 
proudly at her husband, yet fondly, to see if really she 
and the boy compensated to him for all he had lost. 

An hour afterward Mr. Van Nore was brought back 
to his son on a stretcher ; two trains had collided, and 
he was among the killed and wounded. An artery had 
been severed, and before a physician could reach him 
he was bleeding to death. When, at length, the flow 


was staunched, and he lay fainting and sinking away, 
“*Tt is almost hopeless,”’ said the surgeon. ‘‘ There is 
little blood left in his body.” 

The sight of his dying father had changed the current 
of Nore’s irate feeling. ‘‘ If I could but give him mine !” 
he cried. 

** It would do him small good,” said the doctor, look- 
ing at the pale and spindling fellow with an anatomist’s 
contempt ; and from him the glance traveled to Hero, 
standing near in her abundant life, with the dancing boy 
tin her arms, still followed by the sunbeam. Hero read 
the glance in a moment, and had given the child to her 
husband. 

‘* Here, Doctor,” she said, baring an arm that Hebe, 
carrying life and nectar to the gods, might have lifted. 

** Do you know what it means for you ?”’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ And for your child, perhaps ? Loss of strength, 
it may be of health —”’ 

‘*T know it is my husband’s father, my child’s grand- 
parent,”’ she said slowly. ‘‘If my blood can save him, 
it is right that he shall have it.”” And when she came 
to herself after her first fainting-fit, save for fatigue 
and languor, she did not know that she felt much the 
worse, and her father-in-law was smiling at her with 
lustre in the eyes that she so lately saw nearly set in 
death. 

Strange and awful moment to Hero! She had given 
life to this man. She had gone behind the veil of 
death and darkness and worked with the forces of cre- 
ation. There was a bond between her and him such as 
there could be between no other people in the world. 
For half a fainting heart-beat she thought she had made 
him ; for halfas long again he thought she had. She felt 
her heart irradiate with a tender warmth toward her 
husband’s father. She fell on her knees beside him and 
kissed his hand. ‘‘Oh, my father,” she said, ‘‘ you must 
forgive us, for we love you !”’ 

As for Mr. Van Nore, I never saw anybody happier 
than he was, some weeks afterwards, on his way home 
with his party. His son accompanied him, with the 
nurse of a superb rosy baby folded in white fleecy wools, 
and a lady, stately as any princess ought to be, but sel- 
dom is, with her black bear-skin robes about her. ‘‘ She 
is very teachable,’ thought Mr. Van Nore. ‘* A month 
of our life will give her all the savoir faire she needs. 
Her tact is inestimable.’” And then he wondered if she 
could hold her own with Jocelyne. ‘‘ My grandson, the 
future Van Nore,’’ he said to every acquaintance he 
came ‘across, and they all seemed to be traveling on va- 
rious portions of that trip. ‘‘Hero, my dear. My 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Van Nore. My daughter-in-law. 
A great addition to our circle, I assure you. An old 
family, an old family. We—we are not exactly, so to 
say, related, but we—we—we have some of the same 
blood in our veins !”’ 

Harriet Prescott SPoOFFORD. 
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“GALATEA.” 


\ 
I sTouE forth from the merry festival, 
With which the panes of Wentworth glimmered bright, 
And wandered in the still midsummer night, 
Through an old garden with an ivied wall, 
And winding paths and statues mythical. 
A pensive ‘marble goddess robed in white, 
: Like some fair vision of the shadowy light, 


Inspired me with the thought fantastical 
To kneel before her and apostrophise 
Her loveliness in quaint, impassioned tone. 


But, startling my mysterious reveries, 


Ere I had ceased, the imagined nymph of stone— 


A swift dissolving dream of laughing eyes, 


A magic dream of golden hair—had ‘flown. 
Davip 8. Foster. 


A CHINESE PROFESSOR. 


Kun-Hva-Ko was born in Ningpo, a seaport of 
eastern China, May 19, 1837. Here he received 
his education, and by his scholarship won the title 
of Mandarin. He held several important positions 
under ithe government, and for some years was 
engaged in teaching Chinese to French and Eng- 
lish pupils in Shanghai. Through the influence 
of Mr. F. P. Knight and Mr. E. B. Drew, both 
of whom knew him in China, he was, in 1879, 
appointed instructor in Chinese in Harvard Uni- 
versity. During the years which followed he had 
but few pupils, but to these he conscientiously de- 
voted four hours daily during five days in each week. 

To the uninstructed American the task of learn- 
ing to read or write the mysterious characters of 
Chinese seems stupendous, but the Professor used 
to say that a faithful student could make good pro- 
gress toward mastering it in one year. The Chi- 
nese has but thirty thousand written characters, 
each being a word, while our own language has 
about one hundred thousand words. This compara- 
tive poverty of their language renders translation 
into good English very difficult, and no doubt 


makes it much harder for the Chinese to acquire a . 


graceful use of our own tongue. In some of the 
translations given in this paper, the reader will 
notice the simplicity of the language. Professor 
Ko never willingly used superfluous words in ex- 
pressing an idea, and was best: satisfied with a 
literal translation, even though the sense were left 
incomplete, and no attention was paid to beauty of 
expression. 

Of the life and character of this Chinese scholar 
little need be said. _He taught all who knew him 
many @ silent lesson. The following incidents show 
the devotion of the husband and father to his 
family. On one occasion he received an invita- 


LITTLE SHU-FU, SIX MONTHS OLD. 


fe ee 


PROFESSOR KUN-HUA-KO. 


tion, which he accepted conditionally, saying, ‘‘ If Mrs. 
Ko no worse, can come ; if she home sick and I there, 
my heart feel very sorry.”” Talking one day of his oldest 
daughter, and telling how helpful she was learning to 
be about the house, and in the care of the younger 
children, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I love that girl !”’ 

The habitual self-control and calmness which Profes- 
sor Ko maintained under insults often received in the 
street and other public places, were worthy of a disciple 
of Confucius. His quickness of repartee sometimes ap- 
peared on such occasions. One day he was coming from 
Boston, dressed in all the richness of Oriental splendor. 
A burly Irishman, who sat next him in the horse- 
car, fingered his brocade robe, and said, ‘‘ Nice stuff! 
Earned it washing, didn’t ye ?’’ Our friend quietly 
answered, ‘‘ No. In China have three kinds men—no- 
blemen, mandarins, or scholars, same as I, and ser- 
vants. Third kind come to America to wash, same as 
Irishmen.”’ 

Those who met the Professor in society know how 
well he could adapt himself to new and trying con- 
ditions ; how careful he was to follow our customs and 
rules of etiquette; how courteous to all, especially to 
ladies or the aged. 

One of the friends of the family, an invalid may he 
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related many instances of his thoughtful kindness, shown 
with a delicate consideration as rare as it is admirable. 
But two weeks before his death Professor Ko spent a 
pleasant social evening with some of his Cambridge 
friends. He bore his part in the conversation with ease, 
and was able to tell much about his country and sub- 
jects connected therewith. In reply to some questions as 
to the cause of the Emperor’s calling home the Chinese 
students in America, he said that some official connected 
with the Educational Commission, who had great influ- 
ence in China, had represented that there was danger of 
the students all becoming Christians, since undue influ- 
ence was brought to bear upon them for this purpose..: 


land, and were kindly cared for till, inher the escort of 
Mr. Drew, they returned to China. 

His title of nobility was conferred after he had passed 
the second of two difficult public examinations conducted 
“by delegates from the Imperial College. The third, 
which he hoped to pass on his return to China, would 
have won for him still higher rank. Much of the time 
of Chinese scholars is given to the study of their ancient 
classics, the writings of Confucius, Mencius and others. 
Their modern poetry seems to consist of appropriate 
quotations from the ancient classics, rather than of 
original ideas or expressions. Professor Ko had pub- 
lished two volumes of his own poems in China. He 


THE CHILDREN. 


WAN-LANG, WAN-FUNG, WAN-YU (DAUGHTERS)* KO-POH-FU, JOONG-FU (SONS). 


He evidently considered this a misrepresentation of the 
facts, and hoped his friend Yung Wing, who has since 
gone to China, would be able to convince the Emperor of 
his mistake. During the evening, after music from 
others present, Professor Ko was persuaded to sing a 
Chinese song. The Chinese idea of music is so different 
from ours that the company could hardly enjoy it, but 
was none the less grateful to him for giving what cost a 
visible effort. 

The following Sunday he'spent with Yung Wing and 
Dr. Williams in Hartford, discussing with them the 
future of the Chinese in America, little thinking how 
soon his part of the work would be done. His last pub- 
lic appearance was at a lecture in Boston, given before 
the Lowell Institute by his friend, Mr. Drew, for whom 
he read several Chinese poems in the original. On his 
way home he took a severecold, which resulted in pneu- 
monia, and he died February 14th, 1882. The desolate 
family found no lack of friends, though in a strange 


had begun a translation of these and hoped to have 
published a small volume in English this year. From 
the introductory chapter, as written, we quote these 
paragraphs : 


‘“‘T am not by nature a poet. How then shall I dare to 
discuss poetry? But in my heart I always had a fondness 
for it. Commonly when I met with a famous mountain, 
a great stream, an auspicious day, beautiful scenery ; or 
when I visited «friends, or when “they visited*me, or we 
went on an excursion, or attended a banquet, and when 
mournful or joyful events happened to me, I usually took 
these as themes for verses. 

‘Half of my collection of poems was burned in time of 
war. Besides, more than half of the remainder were re- 
jected, so that only two-tenths are left. Being persuaded 
by friends I issued a private edition, and gave it the title 
‘Longevity Hall Poems.’ Longevity is the name and in- 
scription I gave to my family’s private hall. 

‘““Year before last I accepted an invitation to Harvard 
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College in America. Then I sailed over the sea toward 
the West. I took the time which was left from teaching 
Chinese to learn to speak and write English, until my 
pronunciation and composition had somewhat improved, 
then to converse with the learned and accomplished about 
literature. They esteemed the Chinese composition as ad- 
mirable, because the writing is not in the same characters ; 
though they are so wise in mind, yet they cannot readily 
find out the chaos, and several times asked me concerning 
the poetry. 

‘¢ Therefore I have taken four selections from ‘ Longevity 
Hall Poems’ and eleven poems which I have composed 
since coming to America to form a translation to show 
them ; also I have added an ode and a letter. Now the 
translation is done and printed, for the aid of the learned 
and accomplished, which they have respectfully asked.”’ 


Of the eleven poems composed in America, nine are 
here given in English verse, written at his request from 
his own prose translations. The first was addressed 
toalady. The prose translation, with explanatory notes 
* is given first. The “‘ Measure and Rhymes”? are given 
as he wrote them. One of these may serve as a sample 
of the rest. 


TO A LADY (PROF. KO’S TRANSLATION FROM CHAO PIEN.) 
You are naturally far distant from the dust and foulness of this 
world 
Of eymbidium form and of orchid heart. 
‘It was the evening of flowers and of the moon when we were 
singing poetry together, _ 
The sound is known by the plain zithern. 

Note.—Chao Pien’s poem says: ‘‘The very pure- 
minded desire to keep distagt from the city and the ba- 
zaars. The very clean-hearted desire to put away dust 
and foulness.”” He lived in the time of the Sung dynasty, 
eight hundred years age. 


MEASURE AND RHYMES (AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE. ) 

Ping ping ping tso tso, 

Tso tso tso ping ping. 

Tso tso ping ping tso, 

Ping ping tso tso ping. 

(RHYMED TRANSLATION. ) 

Distant from dust and from foulness thou art, 
Cymbidium in form, with orchid heart. 
The evening of flowers brought happy hours, 
We listened with friends to the poet’s word, 
While the zithern’s music we gladly heard. 


The explanatory notes which accompany each poem 
are curiosities of literature, and show how their modern 
poetry is constructed upon the ancient foundations. 
Frequent use is made of the word jade, a Chinese pre- 


cious stone. The poems which follow were sent with 
gifts to those addressed. 


TO CHARLES W. ELIOT, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
In cherry-time, the summer ’s prime, 
You, Wisdom calls to classic halls. 
For she hath made a rule of jade, 
Our precious stone, and thus alone 
Your wealth she measures of learning’s treasures, 
Whose noble name, and growing fame, 
The North and South, the East and West, 
Proclaim the wisest and the best. 


TO DR. MORRILL WYMAN. 
The secret of giving long life you hold, 
So did the fairy Tung Fang we are told, 
Who dwelt in the shade of apricot trees 
Given by his patients instead of fees. 


TO A FRIEND ON HER MARRIAGE. 
Earlier won than your elder brother, 
Earlier too than your younger sister ; 
Wisdom says the time is proper, 
Henceforth may you truly prosper. 


Mutual love this pair has made 

To be one, as precious jade. 

Carriages, one hundred, speed you, 
And as many wait to greet you. 
Praises to a sweet-pear tree ! 

Fruitful melons I foresee. 

May no sorrow you befall, 

Hither, filial love will call, 

When, if I should chance to meet you, 
May I as a bride then greet you? 


The notes with this poem explain many of the allu- 
sions to Chinese customs. The reference to a sweet- 
pear tree was a compliment to the bridegroom who was 
a lawyer, and the most celebrated of Chinese lawyers 
dwelt under the shade of such a tree. 

The next poem is addressed to Mr. Drew, whose ac- 
quaintance was made in China. 


Friends old and yet new friends we are 
While this strangé land is home to me. 
Friendship sincere, fixed as a star, 
Through coming days shines steadily. 


For many of the incidents here given the writer is 
indebted to Miss Fanny W. Bowen, who generously 
gave Professor Ko instruction in reading the Bible for 
nearly two years. In the poem addressed to her he 
refers to ‘“‘Fan’’ as the oldest author whose words 
read from left to right of whom the Chinese had any 
tradition. 

At your, the fairy’s, door I rapped and found you there, 
The words of Fan we read from left to right with care. 
Such friendship sure and true is that of teacher, friend, 
A heart like lily white, and strong unto the end. 


There are two allusions in the poem which follows 
which need explanation. ‘‘Ma Yung’ was an ancient 
teacher, who had a red curtain hung behind him in his 
school-room. Dr. Williams has published a Chinese 
and English dictionary which Professor Ko compared to 
a hole drilled in the wall of our language, through which 
light had come to him. 


TO DR. 8. W. WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR OF CHINESE IN YALE COL- 
LEGE. 
In the light of the spring sun far over the sea, 
The City Imperial shines in my view ; 
But fairer and dearer than this is to me, 
Are the clouds and the water of your land to you. 
The teacher’s red curtain once used by Ma Yung, 
At Yale and at Harvard for us has been hung ; 
And thanks to the hole which your learning has drilled 
In the wall of your language, with light I am filled. 


TO PROFESSOR GEORGE M. LANE (WITH WHOM THE AUTHOR 
FIRST STUDIED ENGLISH). 
Another country’s language still remains unlearned, 
But thanks to you, my constant helper, teacher, friend, 
My virtuous neighbor, who at first the pages turned, 
I have begun and hope to reach the perfect end. 


One of his first lessons in biblical study comprised the 
Ten Commandments, and in explaining the first and 
second his teacher spoke of the sin of idolatry. He 
heard all without denial, as he always did, but at 
length he turned toward the table, where stood a little 
china doll, whose dress served as a pen-wiper, and point- 
ing to it, said, “That, lady?” The teacher caught his 
idea that this was her household god, and laughingly 
explained to him its use. He saw his mistake and ap- 
preciated its absurdity, and was then told of our statues 
and monuments which are for ornament or commemo- 
ration, and never for worship. 

Some months after this he was reading the account 
of the trial of Christ and the reply of the Jews to Pilate, 
“‘His blood be om us and on our children.” He ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘ Yes, God told them in commandments He 
would visit ‘the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation.’ ” 

He was very conscientious in all business transactions. 
Once, having been overpaid in the change returned him 
in a Boston store, he went in town again to correct the 
error. He could not convince the clerk of his mistake, 
nor induce him to take back the money, and was quite 
troubled about it till assured he had done his whole duty 
‘in the matter. His kindness to the poor and interest 
in all charity work, at home and among us, deserve 
mention. 

The title of Mandarin was conferred by the Emperor 
upon Professor Ko’s two sons, Poh-fu and Joong-fu, in 
return for a gift of five hundred dollars which their 
father sent for the relief of the sufferers from a recent 
famine in China. Many will remember his presence 
at the various charity fairs held in his vicinity, and his 
liberal gifts and patronage of them. 

He was always eager to learn truth in any form. One 
day a partial eclipse-of the sun gave rise to a talk with 
his teacher on astronomy, the great progress in which 
was new to him. He seemed to comprehend the outline 
facts of the solar system, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I see ; worlds 
or planets own moons, but sun public!’? He found it 
hard to understand how men could ever have ascertained 
so much about the celestial bodies, but did not doubt 
the facts. He then related how the common people in 
China regarded an eclipse with terror, building great 
fires and praying, ‘‘ Don’t kill us! Don’t kill us!” Of 
course, the remarkable attainments of ancient Chinese 
astronomers were known to him, and these remarks 
applied only to the uninstructed masses. 

The shadow of death throws a new and touching light 
upon the remaining poem, which was addressed : 


TO HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

Your fame has filled the Western world, 
And not one country merely ; 

Your staff and shoes men seek to find, 

But search in vain: for clearly 

You walk amid the thick white clouds, 

And each soft shadow there enshrouds 
The way you go, and hide from view 
The footsteps left behind you. 

Not in the shifting sands of time we trace 
His footsteps who has left our sight to-day ; 
The tide of years can never wash away 

The path his feet have made, whose tender grace 

Of sympathy and song has won a place 
In every home and heart.”’ 


The fancy that the poet heard “the footsteps of 
angels ’’? among the clouds certainly indicates a refined 
appreciation of Longfellow’s well-known lines. 

This poet of the East was beloved and honored in his 
distant home, and is there missed and mourned to-day. 
With hopes that the life lived among us may bear its 
best fruit in future of his children, this tribute is paid te 
his memory : 


A poet from beyond the sea he came, 
Who brought us legends and traditions old, 
The stores of wisdom which his people hold 
As sacred truth. A life unknown to fame 
He lived a stranger here, and yet the same 
Great Teacher taught them both the truth, and told 
Each poet-soul how beauty doth unfold 
Itself to the pure hearted. Round each name 
Will memory twine a wreath of evergreen, 
And from each life new lessons we may learn 
Of faith in God. Not what the world has seen 
Of either life will be His test, whose stern 
But loving justice we can trust. Between 
The creed and deed God wisely can discern. 
ALMIRA L, HAYWARD. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE drive back to Hammersmith was not a particu- 
larly agreeable one. Philip began by maintaining a 
grave silence: he felt his dignity somewhat impaired 
by the almost peremptory summons to come home be- 
fore the party was half ever, without any reason given 
or time for consideration allowed ; and he suspected that 
it might be due to some new jealousy on Marion’s part 
toward Perdita, which made him prefer to leave-the 
conduct of the conversation in her hands. Lady Flan- 
ders’ parting observations had been peculiarly apt from 
this point of view, and Philip secretly owed her a grudge 
for them ; the rather since, although his own conscience 
acquitted him well enough in the matter, there was no 
denying that Perdita’s language had been open to the 
charge of ambiguity. Marion, however, could not have 
been aware of this, and her suspicions, if she had any, 
must have been aroused by some communication from 
a third person. Now it was manifestly undesirable that 
any third person should be permitted to come. between 


‘(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. AU rights reserved.) Begun in Vot. I. No. 13. d 


husband and wife at all, much more that the interference 
should have any weight ascribed to it, except as an in- 
terference. Marion was in the wrong, therefore, to 
begin with, be her own grievance what it might; and 
Philip deemed it incumbent on his self-respect to bring 
forward her explanations without any motion on his 
side to anticipate them. 

As for Marion, she was silent at first from excitement, 
which, from whatever cause arising, always had a per- 
verse or contradictory effect upon her demeanor ; causing 
her to laugh at what was serious, and to be reticent 
when volubility would have seemed more natural. More- 
over, having so much to say, she did not know what to 
say first ; and the matter in hand being, from her point 
of view, of great importance, she desired to make as 
few mistakes as possible, especially at the beginning. 
She saw, too, that Philip was not in an especially good 
humor, and she wished to mitigate his displeasure be- 
fore unloading her heart to him. She had, up to this 
time, full confidence in his love for her; but she was 
conscious that what she had to propose would be some- 
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what trying to his generosity ; and she desired. to start 
with as prosperous a breeze as possible. 

Accordingly, she pulled off her glove within her muff 
(which was large enough to have allowed of much more 
extensive evolutions) and slipped her warm hand into 
Philip’s. He, however, had his gloves on, and was not 
expecting her demonstration ; and between his unreadi- 
ness and his gloye it did not succeed very well. To 
make matters worse, he said : 

‘“‘Didn’t you bring your gloves with you, my dear ; 
*tis a very cold night.’’ 

“Oh, yes; but I didn’t feel cold,’’ she replied care- 
lessly, returning her hand to her muff; and then, feel- 
ing that this was not a hopeful opening, she added: “‘ It 
was too bad to take you away so early, Philip; but I 
thought you wouldn’t mind when you knew.”’ 

Kensington roads were not sosmoothly paved then as 
they are now, and the wheels rattling over the cobble- 
stones prevented Philip from hearing what she said. He 
said, ‘‘ What ?’’ and she, with asense of being rebuffed, 
only felt inclined to reply, ‘‘ You seemed to be enjoying 
yourself so much, I was sorry to take you away.”’ 

“The enjoyment was nothing, one way or the other,”’ 
he returned ; ‘‘ but it seemed rather absurd to make so 
sudden a retreat—don’t you think so ?”’ 

“You would not think it absurd if you knew my rea- 
sons; I could not help it,’’ said Marion quickly. 

‘* Well, Iam ready to hear them,’’ rejoined Philip, 
with an air of judicial impartiality. 

Marion had some resentful reply on the tip of her 
tongue, but she checked herself in time. ‘I think I 
would rather wait till we get home,”’ she said at length. 
‘* We cannot talk comfortably in this, noise.’’ 

Philip signified his assent to this arrangement by fold- 
ing hisarms and leaning back in his corner of the car- 
riage ; and very few words more were exchanged between 
the new husband and wife during the rest of the drive : 
so that by the time they arrived at the hcuse, both felt as if 
they had in some intangible way been injured. But 
Marion had the more elastic temper of the two, and she 
reminded herself that Philip had, after all, some reason 
to be out of sorts ; and when she turned to him at last, 
ia the solitude of their room, it was with a face smiling, 
though pale. 

“Now, my Philip, you are going to be astonished !’’ 
she said. ‘In the first place, I have been reading a 
letter written to you.’’ 

Philip looked a little blank, running through in his 
mind all the imaginable persons who might have written 
him letters which he would not have wished Marion to 
read ; but he almost immediately replied, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you speak of it before we left home ?”’ 

‘“*T put it in my pocket and didn’t read it till after we 
arrived: it was from Mr. Fillmore, Philip, (Philip’s 
brow relaxed) and the reason I opened it was that I 
was expecting one from him and thought this was it. 
But it was not. Itwasabout something . . . I should 
never have expected. I hope you will think about it as 
Ido. Oh, how happy I should be then !”’ 

‘“* Sit down, my dear,’’ said Philip. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?’’ 

‘* It is about that miserable legacy. It seems to haunt 
us like an evil spirit. What do you think, loye—there 
was a codicil in the will, as I said, and the money is left 
in such a way that if I refuse it, it might come to you, 
unless you refuse it too. And I hope—’”’ 

‘* Come to me !’’ echoed Philip in amazement. ‘‘ How 
is that ?”’ 

“Tt is the wording of the codicil that makes it so,’’ 
said Marion. ‘‘ It says, ‘To my nearest acknowledged 


relative,’ or something of that sort, and that might. be 
ou. ” 

“Tt might be I, if it were not the Marquise Des- 
moines,’’ returned Philip, with a short laugh. ‘‘ You 
forget her.’’ 

‘* No, I didn’t forget her ; but Mr, Fillmore says that 
she will not acknowledge that she is his daughter at all. 
And you are the next nearest to her.” 

‘*T never in my life heard of twenty thousand pounds 
going begging in this fashion,” said Philip, bringing his 
hands down on the arms of the chair. ‘* Anybody 
would think it was poisoned. Soshe maintains she ix 
not his daughter ?”’ 

‘* It is very strange of her: there must. be some rea- 
son besides what she says,’’ remarked Marion. ‘I re- 
member when she stood by the bed where he was lying, 
poor dear, she called him ‘ father ;’ and though he could 
not hear her, I could.” 

“* Well, that is not legal proof, after all.’’ 

** But the letters in the paekes she gave me to keep— 
those would be legal.”’ 

‘They might or they might not. There’s,no telling.” 

‘*T will send them to her, so that it may be known,”’ 

‘*No. She gave them to you to keep for her. You 
cannot return them with courtesy until she asks for 
them, And ’tis easy to understand why she should wish 
them to remain unread. If Mr. Grantley was really her 
father—”’ 

‘* Philip, do you doubt it ?”’ 

‘* My belief is that he was everything that is honor- 
able ; but’) what I believe or rot is nothing to the pur- 
pose, Of course, if he was her father, and an honest 
man, it follows that something must be very wrong with 
Sir Francis Bendibow—’’ 

‘Tam sure of that !”’ 

‘* Well, I know nothing about it ; but what everybody 
does know is that Perdita is Bendibow’s. adopted 
daughter, and is under a certain obligation—”’ 

“He did not treat her well: she says so herself.’’ 

‘In society, Marion, there is a convention to take 
certain things for granted. The conventional supposi- 
tion in this case is that she is under obligations to Ben- 
dibow. Why should she create a scandal about a matter 
that was settled, for good or evil, a score of years since ? 
Who would gain by Bendibow ’s being shamed ? Those 
letters either contain the evidence of his shame, or they 
do not ; and, in either case, it is reasonable enough that 
she should wish to let them alone.” 

‘*T do not believe that that is her reason for refusing 
this legacy.”’ 

‘* What in heaven’s name can it be then ?”’ 

“‘T think she . . But that is not what I want to 
say. Philip, do you mean to take this money ?” 

‘Tf no one contests my right to it, I certainly shall,” 
said Philip, with his chin in his hand. 

Marion’s heart beat hard. She had ‘anticipated reluc- 
tance on her husband’s part, but not opposition so.de- 
termined as this. She hesitated what todo next. That 
Perdita did not really doubt Grantley to have been her 
father, Marion was of course convinced. The recollec- 
tion of what had passed on that tragic morning, when 
the Marquise had called her in to witness Bendibow’s 
exposure, and Marion herself had interposed, and with 
difficulty saved him, was only too distinct in her memory. 
Perdita had believed then, and there was no reason why 
she should doubt now. But on the other hand, Marion 
herself was responsible for Perdita’s present attitude. 
Marion had asked her not to open the packet, and. Per- 
dita—certainly from a generous motive—had complied. 
In the exaltation of ‘that moment, the two women had 
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kissed each other. Which had maintained the more 
consistent course since then—Perdita or Marion ? Logi- 


cally, Perdita. She had agreed, for Bendibow’s sake, - 


and at Marion’s request, outwardly to ignore the fact 
that she was Grantley’s daughter: and how, on that 
understanding, could she act otherwise than she had 
done ? ‘There was no logical answer to this question ; 
on the contrary, it was Marion who had receded from 
her position. And yet Marion could not admit herself 
unjust. Though Perdita had not altered her course, 
Marion was persuaded that she had changed her mo- 
tives in pursuing it. It was no longer compassion for 
Sir Francis that swayed her, but designs upon Philip. 
It would be impossible to describe, or even to know, by 
precisely what means Marion had arrived at this con- 
clusion. It is instinct, not reason, that warns a woman 
when to be jealous of another: and it seems as if she 
could perceive the purpose in the other’s heart, even 
before it has declared itself in any overt act. In such 
circumstances, however, the injured woman can do 
nothing but affirm her conviction: by the magnetism 
whereof, and by no other means, can she hope to influ- 
ence the man. But he can always out-argue her, if he 
chooses. 

Though she felt the premonition of defeat, therefore, 
Marion resolved not to give up the contest: the spirit 
of her father was aroused in her, and she was strength- 
ened by the thought that she was fighting not only for 
herself, but in behalf of Philip’s higher self likewise. 

‘* Don’t you think there is something more than legal 
rights to be considered ?”’ she said at last. ‘‘ Would you 
condescend to accept favors from a woman like Madame 
Desmoines ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing of Madame Desmoines that puts 
her below the level of other people: but there is no favor 
in the matter. She is doing what pleases her best, with- 
out any reference to me: and I simply accept things as 
they are.”’ 

‘*She means to put you under an obligation to her, 
and to use the power that will give her. You say you 
can read the human heart, Philip: can’t you read so 
easy a thing as that ? That was the reason I would not 
take the money ; and if I would not, much less should 

ou.”’ 

“Was that your reason? It was not the one you 
gave, if I remember right.” 

a I believed, then, that you were generous enough to 
spare me the affront of such an explanation,” said Ma- 
tion haughtily. ‘‘ But after all, it is more for your sake 
than mine . . . it would look better for me to be 
obliged to her, than for you. And for you to accept 
what I refused is as much as to say that you disap- 
proved what I did.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I did. It doesn’t follow, because I 
let you have your way, that I thought you were acting 
sensibly. And ’tis certainly no reason why you should 
force me to make another such sacrifice on my own ac- 
count, There ’s a limit to everything !” 

‘* Tt is the same now as it was then. And if you agreed 
from love of me then, you must love me less now, since 
you refuse.” 

“This is too absurd, Marion. For some cause or 
other, or for no cause at all rather, you are jealous of 
Madame Desmoines. If I were to yield to you in this, 
it would be as much as to say that your jealousy had 
some foundation. It has none, and I won’t do it. You 
have no right to say that I don’t love you. If you were 
generous, you would not say it.” 

““T don’t say that yon care more for Madame Des- 
’ moines than you do for me, Philip ; if I thought that, I 


\ 








would never trouble you again, in any way. But I 
know that she cares for you, and you might know it, 
too, if you would. I saw her face while she was 

with you at the party to-night. I could tell what was 
in her mind. Men never seem to see those things: 
though they get the benefit of them !”” 

“**Tis no use talking with you till you get your senses 
back, Marion: and this is not what we set out to dis- 
cuss, either.”’ 

Marion had something more to say about Madame 
Desmoines, but she managed to keep it back. She knew 
that if her temper got the mastery of her, there would 
be an end, not only of this discussion, but of many other 
things also; of her love and, practically, of her life. 
She feared lest she might hate her husband ; and she 
feared still more lest she might despise him. She re- 
sumed in a voice low and shaken by the struggle of emo- 
tions in her heart. 

‘**Let all the rest go; and why should you take this 
money, Philip? Do we need it more than we did yes- 
terday? But for this strange chance, you would never 
have thought of it again. We have more than enough 
already for two years to come, if we live with any sort 
of economy. Thousands of people marry every day on 
less money than you have at this moment, and without 
your means of making more, and they succeed and are 
happy. There is nothing that makes a husband and 
wife love each other more than to fight their way through 
the world together—triumphing together, and suffering 
together if need be ; but to feel that we are in the least 
dependent will drive us more and more apart. Oh, I 
am sure this money will only be a misfortune and a 
misery to us! Good cannot come of it. And what if 
we are poor? I have been poor all my life, and yet you 
married me !”” 

Philip listened to all this with a secret feeling of relief. 
Marion had now taken the ground where he was strong 
and she was weak. In depth of passion and fire of 
temper, he was less than her equal ; and had she carried 
on her attack with those weapons, she might have come 
out victorious; for he was not prepared to go such 
lengths as she would have gone, had she given herself 
rein. But women like Marion are seldom aware of their 
own most formidable powers, and hence are so often 
worsted by those who are really less strong, but more 
ingenious and adaptable than they. 

Moreover, there was on Philip’s side both human na- 
ture (as moral frailty is called in such connection) and a 
good deal of reason. In allowing Marion her will on the 
previous occasion, he had stretched abnegation to pretty 
nearly its limit in his case ; and had so much the less at 
his disposal for the present emergency. If he had per- 
mitted himself to grumble his fill in the first instance, 
he would not have had so much stored discontent on 
hand for the second ; and when he found Marion in the 
position of standing upon what she had gained and de- 
manding as much again, he defined his objections as 
follows : 

‘“There ought to be no question about our love for 
each other, Marion ; we settled that once for all, before 
we were married. And your pride and prejudices are not 
involved, since it is to me and not to you that the legacy 
is now offered. I gave you leave to manage your own 
affairs as you judged best, and ’tis only fair you should 
give the same liberty to me. Now, it is quite plain that 
Grantley meant one or other of us to have this money ; 
and if the wording of the codicil was made to apply 
also to Perdita, it was only lest the money, in the last 
resort, might not have to be thrown into the gutter. If 
I were to take the stand you wish me to, I should only 
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be puttiag both you and myself in a childish and senti- 
mental light, Everybody would laugh at us. Besides, 
there is the practical point of view. What right have 
we, in face of all the accidents and vicissitudes of life, 
to reject such a windfall? I might fall ill to-morrow, or 
my next poem might be a failure: we shall probably 
have children, and they must be provided for as well as 
ourselves. And ’tis a great thing, Marion; for a man 
who aspires to be a poet, to be put a little above the 
necessity of working for daily bread, and living from 
hand to mouth. Then again, ’tis my right as well as to 
my advantage to take a position in society suitable to 
the name I bear. A fortune, my dear, is something real 
2nd enduring ; but sentimental scruples and prejudices 
pass away.”’ 

Philip’s mind, during this harangue, was less com- 
fortable than his language. Whatever reason might say, 
he felt that he was taking a lower level than Marion. 
He was too much of a poet not to be conscious of the 
unloveliness of the cause he was called on to defend. 


And now, at this last moment, there was the germ of a 
wish in his heart that Marion might somehow have her 
desire, and this load of pelf tumble away from both of 
them, and be forgotten. 

But Marion, who had been sitting with her face 
averted, and her cheek leaning on her hand, now turned 
toward him with a look in which pain mingled with a 
curious smile. 

‘“* Don’t say any more, Philip,’’ she said, with a sort 
of dreary lightness. ‘‘I would rather do all you wish 
than hear any more reasons. Everything shall be as 
you please: I am your wife, and since you won’t be 
what I want, I will be what you want, and there’s an 
end of it! It will be easier for me, now the pinch is 
over, and I hope twill be pleasanter for you. It’s bet- 
ter, I suppose, that we should understand each other 
now than later. Heigho! Well, I’m sleepy. To-mor- 
row we’ll begin to be rich ; and let us see who does it 
best 1”? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE FIRST 


NUMBERLESS objections can be brought to bear upon 
every theory offered as explanatory of the peopling 
of this continent, if to its native races be ascribed 
one origin, and, therefore, the same degree of an- 
tiquity. The truth is that in the light of our present 
knowledge, it can no longer be maintained that the 
same people dwelt on either sea-coast, hunted and 
fished even within the barren confines of the Arctic 
circle, reared the enormous earthworks of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and established the civilizations of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. On the other hand, if a 
diversity of origin is admitted, what evidence, if any, 
have we of a greater antiquity of any one of these races 
over another? In other words, who was the first Ame- 
rican ? What manner of man was he ? 

This may seem a difficult problem to solve: let us 
consider the evidence offered of late bearing upon the 
subject. 

In Europe the earliest evidence of man’s presence, as 
yet discovered, consists in the occurrence of rudely- 
chipped flint implements of large size, associated with 
the bones of extinct animals and of others not now liv- 
ing in the same region, The deposits in which these 
bones and chipped flints are found consist of beds of 
graveland clay of uncertain age, but nevertheless very 
old, and are directly associated with the series of changes 
which took place in the Northern Hemisphere during 
the time known as the great Ice Age. 

In other words, during the prevalence in the tempe- 
rate zone of a much colder climate, there were great 
accumulations of snow and ice, known as glaciers, and 
enormous floods, due to the subsequent melting of 
these, deposited in the river valleys, beds of gravel and 
clay, with which were intermingled enormous boulders, 
During this time, and for a protracted period afterward, 
there lived a race of men on the higher, habitable 
ground. Furthermore, at this time not only many ex- 
tinct animals ranged the forests but others now living 
only in the extreme north, as the reindeer, the musk-ox. 
and walrus, were also there, and were hunted by these 
ancient people, a race whose weapons consisted wholky 
of the rudely-chipped flints that are now mingled with 
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the beds of gravel laid down by the mighty floods that 
mark the close of this wonderful Age of Ice. 

This very briefly sets forth our knowledge of the 
earliest men known to have lived in Europe. Now, the 
question arises, are there similar evidences of such early 
men in America? To determine this, some ancient 
river valley in North America must be carefully exam- 
ined. Let us take the Delaware as an example. In the 
first place, this river is certainly very ancient. Pro- 
fessor Dana speaks of it as emptying into the Atlantic 
at Trenton, N. J., during the ‘‘ Cretaceous period,’’ 
when the regions of Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 
were out at sea. This was long before man or beast of 
any kind had appeared upon the earth. Since then, as 
the result of various changes, the land has extended 
seaward hundreds of miles, and the last of the great 
changes in the history of this part of the globe was the 
occurrence of an Arctic climate, and a flooded stream 
that flowed at an elevation of perhaps a hundred feet 
above its present level. 

We can better realize the altered character of a river, 
when flowing at a greatly increased elevation, by con- 
sidering the recent condition of the Mississippi, which, 
within a short time, was from forty to sixty miles wide 
for many miles of its length ; when at its usual level the 
width is but two or three miles at most. This change, 
great as it was, was due wholly to rains throughout the 
region which the river drains. Now, remembering that 
at one time the Delaware Valley was not only subjected 
to protracted rainfalls, but was largely filled with snow 
and ice, we can understand that the rains, and melting 
of the latter, would more completely alter the Delaware 
than the recent floods in the Mississippi Valley changed 
the aspect of that region, and would prove all-sufficient 
to keep the valley filled far above its present level, and 
cause it to pour down through its narrow, rock-ribbed 
course millions of tons of gravel, and spread it over the 
level plain lying between its terminus and the open sea 
beyond. ; 

We know that during this time the Delaware “‘ flowed 
over and through an extensive delta of coarse gravel,”’ 
and that “this period was marked by the presence of 
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the mastodon and other extinct animals, and by the ad- 
vent of paleolithic (i. e. the oldest) man to the neigh- 
borhood of Trenton.’ This is the cautiously-acquired 
opinion of a capable geologist, and upon this decision we 
rest our case. The remains of Arctic animals have been 
found not only in New Jersey, but much farther to the 
south, and where these have occurred, in some instances, 
there have likewise been gathered chipped flints of a 
character in no wise differing from like objects found in 
Europe. A competent archeologist has observed: ‘I 
feel myself warranted in stating that the general ap- 
pearance of the country and the character of the gravels 
at Trenton, N. J., present a most striking resemblance 
to that which I have seen in the various localities in the 
Old World.’? How then can we avoid the conclusion 
that the evidences of early man in America, which are 
the same as those in Europe, are of like import ? 

Let us now consider the relics themselves of these 
earliest of men in the Delaware Valley. As already 
mentioned these consist wholly of rudely-chipped imple- 
ments of a peculiar mineral, and are all so similar that 
they can readily be distinguished from the later elabo- 
rate flint work of the recent Indians. They are larger, 
much ruder in finish, and can at once be recognized as 
essentially the same as those of true flint found in the 
similar valleys of European rivers. As has been re- 
marked of them, ‘‘ the types of the two classes of im- 
plements are remarkably similar. To whatever uses 
and purposes the European implements were capable of 
being applied, I regard these Delaware objects as being 
equally well adapted. The same general description 
applies to both classes of implements alike.” 

If now we have been able to show that nian existed on 
the Atlantic Coast of America so long ago as the close of 
the great Ice Age, what of his relationship to the present 
peoples of the world? Of his origin, nothing need here 
be said. Whether he originated in America or was 
a migrant from another continent it is vain to con- 
jecture. We know him only as the earliest and most 
primitive of mankind, and, content with so distant a 
starting-point, can we trace his subsequent history ? 

Our principal clue to this, strangely enough, is the 
material of which the rude implements used by him are 
made. This, with scarcely an exception, is a mineral 
called argillite, defined by Professor Wadsworth, of 
Cambridge, to be an argillaceous rock, which is greatly 
indurated, breaks with a conchoidal fracture, and has 
no trace of cleavage. Therefore it is much more like 
flint than slate, with which it should not be con- 
founded. 

Now, if we wander over the stretches of field and 
meadow that skirt the river of to-day, it will often be 
our good fortune to gather here and there delicate 
arrow-poin‘ts of quartz and jasper; perhaps we may 
find a polished celt of marvelous symmetry, fragments 
of pottery, or a tastefully carved stone pendant. 

Place any or all of these by the side of the rude ob- 
jects from the underlying gravels, and the impression is 
at once made that they are not the handiwork of the 
same people—at least, are not representatives of the 
same degree of culture. There is an evident break in 
the chain of progress as represented by the objects be- 
fore you. There is nothing in the rude articles from the 
gravel foreshadowing the elaborate stone-work gath- 
ered from the surface soils. 

If, however, we institute a more careful search, and 
systematically examine the earth overlying the gravel, 
we shall find that besides these beautiful productions of 
the recent Indians, there occur in some places a ruder 
series of stone implements, of better make and more va- 





ried shapes, as compared with those from the gravel, 
but far less elaborate in finish than the surface-found ob- 
jects of quartz and jasper. These intermediate forms, 
if they may be so called, like those from the gravel, are 
also made of argillite, and, to some extent, of slaty 
mineral. They indicate a marked advance over the 
larger weapons of earlier times, and are evidently a 
decided improvement over the most primitive of all 
weapons. They clearly represent a higher stage of cul- 
ture, yet fall far short of the average productions: of the 
Indian worker in flint. Admitting this, if these inter- 
mediate’ objects are closely associated with the known 
relics of the Indians, we are not warranted in separating 
them solely on the ground of inferior skill in their 
manufacture. But we are not called upon to do this. 
Fortunately the careful study in the field of thousands 
ot these objects shows that they are often found alone 
and deeper in the ground than true Indian relics, as 
when virgin soil has been carefully examined with the 
view of determining this point ; and what may be held 
as of greater importance is the fact that where we find 
arrow-heads of jasper and quartz have been made, there 
do not occur any chips or nodules of argillite, showing 
that it was then a mineral not in common use by the In- 
dians, although, of course, its occasional use is probable. 
Then, too, these argillite specimens are greatly weath- 
ered, and show by this feature their great antiquity ; 
some, indeed, so weathered as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able. Altogether, there is every probability that by 
whomsoever made these ruder argillite objects ante- 
date similar implements made of flint-like material. 

It would appear then from a careful study of all these 
relics of by-gone races, more particularly in regard to 
the circumstances under which they occur, that wt have 
evidence in America, first, of a race more primitive in 
all respects and lower in culture than any now ex- 
isting, and which was contemporary with the mastodon 
and other extinct animals. Secondly, of man in a more 
advanced stage, armed with more skillfully wrought 
weapons. 

The association of man and the mastodon is a little 
startling perhaps, but is no unwarranted fancy of the 
too enthusiastic geologist. We are apt to consider the 
mastodon as a creature of so distant a time in the unre- 
corded past that man must necessarily have appeared 
much later upon the scene. The truth is, comparatively 
speaking, the animal so recently became extinct that 
in all probability our historic red Indians were ac- 
quainted with it. If there be no question of the authen- 
ticity of the elephant pipes found in Iowa, then unques- 
tionably the elephant was living in North America not 
more than one thousand years ago. However this may 
be, in the distant long ago of the Ice Age the mastodon 
certainly existed, and with him that primitive man who 
fabricated the rude implements we have described. The 
bones of the animal and the weapons of the man lie 
side by side, deep down in the gravels deposited by 
floods from melting glaciers, and it is scarcely a streteh 
of the imagination to picture the Delaware as at times 
a solidly frozen stream ; so firmly ice-bound indeed that 
the mastodon might pass in safety over it—not cau- 
tiously even, but with the quick trot of the angry ele- 
phant. 

These people remained long in possession of our 
shores, but how long, or how recently. they were driven 
away, we have no means of determining ; and, lastly, 
we have the historical evidence, as well as the abund- 
ant relics that they left, of the Indians, whom we may 
call the true chippers of flint. 

Thus it will be seen that what we have considered 
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as the evidence of two different races, occupying this 
continent. successively, is largely based on the two 
kinds of stone used in making the innumerable relics 
scattered over the country, argillite and quartzite, both 
susceptible of being finely wrought, but the former 
never 80, the latter always ; the former greatly weath- 
ered, the latter not at all, or very slightly ; argillite 
occurring at significdnt depths in the soil, quartzite 
strictly a surface “find.” Lastly, the material of the 
deep gravel implements and the old, rude, weather- 
worn objects nearer the surface is the same. . 


If, then, there was a people in advance of the Indians 
in possession of this country, who were they ? 

To enter into details on this most interesting point is 
not practicable in this connection, but the study of 
pre-Columbian history on the one hand and pains- - 
taking exploration of our river valleys, leads to the be- 
lief that the first American was even prior to the 
Esquimaux, and was, in short, that primitive speci- 
men of humanity who hunted the reindeer, beth in Eu- 
rope and America, during the great Ice Age. 


CuHARLEs C, ABport, M. D. 
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By Albion W. Tourgee, Author of “ A Fool’s Errand,’’ “ Figs and Thistles,’’ “‘ Bricks Without Straw,”’ “‘ John Eax,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WEEKLY POST. 


IT was in the fall of 1854 that Merwyn Hargrove sat 
in his spacious library with the weekly packet which, 
even at that day, was all the service the Post Office De- 
partment could give to the chain of little inland vil- 
lages, the route between which Sturmhold overlooked. 
Turning over the pile of letters that were placed before 
him he selected, for his first assault, one which was 
directed in an irregular, girlish hand, the sight of which 
brought a tender light to his eye. He broke the seal 
and took out a many-sheeted letter, written across and 
around after the manner dear to the feminine heart. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL’S LARK. 


Ex_Mwoop SEMINARY, } 
BLANKSHIRE, Mass., —— ——. § 

My Dear Para :—Miss Hunniwell has sent me to my 
room to write a letter to post with hers enclosed. She al- 
ways does so when she has to send any unpleasant word 
to the parents or guardians of her scholars. The girls say 
it is in order to save postage, but I don’t reckon that is the 
real reason. Anyhow it is all true what she says about 
our running away, Amy and I, but we only did it fora 
lark, you know, just as boys do in college. Miss Hunni- 
well says it was just awful, so improper and unladylike 
_ and—and—everything that it oughtn’t to be, and I sup- 
pose it was, but, Papa dear, we didn’t mean anything bad, 
only to havea little fun, you know. So you won’t scold 
us too hard, will you, dear Papa, that is me, because Amy 
she hasn’t got any papa, nor mamma either, and she don’t 
know who her guardian is, only he sends her nice presents 
and such lots of money and things through the bank for 
her holidays. Isn’t that nice? Only it must be lonesome 
not to have any dear old papa to go to see and to ride with 
and have all to one’s self in the long vacation. But she 
won’t have to write any letter of explanation, as Miss Hun- 
niwell calls it, because there ain’t anybody to explain to. 
Oh, Iam real sorry for Amy. She is such a jolly girl, and 
her name is Hargrove, too, and we are “‘sin twisters ’’ as 
we call ourselves in sport, that is, twin sisters, you know. 
The girls called us that because we were together so much, 
and we put it the other way for short. 

But Miss Hunniwell says I must tell you all about it, 
and I am to stay in my room all day and have my supper 
sent up to me, and it isn’t to be anything either, only just 
some ‘‘ cambric tea’’ and cracker, and I know I shall be 
just as hungry as can be. Well, to begin at the beginning, 
I don’t know how it did begin. Amy was in my room or I 
was in hers, as we most always are together in one or the 
other, and she proposed, or else I did, that we should have 


some fun. It’s just awful dull staying here in the house 
all the time, unless when we go out with some one along 
to see that we are just as ‘‘ proper ’’ as can be. I goriding 
sometimes, but not very often, because Iam the only one 
that has a pony, and I think it makes the girls feel a little 
—just a little, you know—well, if I could take one of 
them along sometimes it wouldn’t seem so bad, you know 
—I know I should hate a girl who had a pony if I didn’t 
have any. I lend him to one of them sometimes, and then 
I get a good nice ride afterwards, because I feel then that 
no one will think that I am selfish, you know. 

Oh, dear, where wasI? I don’t get along a bit in my 
‘‘explanation.”” Oh, yes; we were in my room, because 
that looks out toward the west, and I always like to 
watch the sunset there, and think of you at dear Sturm- 
hold, and of Aunt Kortright and Mammy and all of you. 

(‘*So she leaves Martin out, eh? Writes his name 
and then erases it,’’ said the father, as he paused in his 
reading and glanced with a loving look up at his daugh- 
ter’s picture that hung opposite him upon the wall. 
After a moment of dreamy scrutiny, he resumed.) 


So we were sitting looking out at my window when Amy 
moved and I seconded it, as they said at the meeting, or 
else I moved and Amy seconded it, that we should have 
some fun. And then I proposed one thing and she another 
until finally one or the other suggested that we should go 
to the meeting that was to be held in the town hall that 
night. You see from my room we can go right out on the 
roof of the wing the kitchen is in, and from the kitchen 
roof down on the wood-shed roof, and the back end of that 
is right against a big rock that one can get on with a pretty 
long step, and just walk down by scrambling a little. So, 
if we put out the light and lock our doors, Miss Hunni- 
well thinks we are not well, and have gone to bed early. 
She is a great believer in sleep, and is real kind and good, 
Papa dear, only sort of notional sometimes, as I don’t see 
how she could help being with so many girls to invent 
‘‘improper”’ things to do to torment her, as they must. 

There was to be a big meeting in the town that night— 
what they call an Abolition meeting—and a woman was to 
speak, and acolored man, that was a runaway from slavery, 
and had a reward offered for him, and a little girl was to 
be there, not as old as I, who had beer a slave, and was 
bought and set free by a kind gentleman in Boston, who 
was just as white as any one—the little girl, I mean— 
and it was all so dreadful, and so—so—tike a circus, 
Papa, only more so—more exciting, you know—that we 
couldn’t resist the temptation. We didn’t dare ask Miss 
Hunniwell, because we knew she wouldn’t let us go. Just 
that morning at prayers two of the big girls, the best ones 
in the graduating class, real ladies, you know, they asked 
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her if they might go, and you just ought to have heard 
her go on at them. I never thought she could talk so— 
never. She said the Abolitionists were just the worst 
people ; they wanted to steal and rob and stir up strife 
. and—oh, I don’t know what all, but it was awful—per- 
fectly awful. And I thought of Mr. Clarkson and Uncle 
Kortright, and I told Miss Hunniwell that they were Abo- 
litionists, and I knew they weren’t bad people and didn’t 
want to do anybody any harm, and I wouldn’t have them 
abused, there! Then I cried. But when I called Mr. 
Clarkson’s name, half the girls they just clapped their 
hands and waved their handkerchiefs, and the other half 
they hissed—just like a lot of horrid, ugly boys—and Miss 
Hunniwell she put up both hands and shook her head till 
her gold glasses slipped almost off her nose, and one side 
was tilted up and the other hung down so that she looked 
at me over one glass and under the other, and—I couldn’t 
help it, you know—I burst out laughing, and then both 
sides stopped cheering and hissing and we all laughed till 
we cried, and Miss Hunniwell she stamped and screamed, 
and I got sent to my room for being bad. But I couldn’t 
help it, Papa. It was just too funny for anything. 

Well, that night—last night, you know—we were sit- 
ting here in my room looking for the stars to come out 
and seeing them light the town hall in the village below 
and the people going in, men and women and children, 
when one of us proposed that we. should go and see the 
fun anyhow. ‘The weight of the meetin’,’’ as the chair- 
man said after he put something to vote last night, was 
‘‘in favor on’t.’? So we locked our doors, without light- 
ing the candles, and put on our hoods and wraps and 
crawled along the roof and went to the meeting. Oh, papa, 
it was such fun—I mean it was so sad, you know. The 
black man that had been a slave was as big as our Jason, 
and he told, oh, such horrible stories of how they cut and 
walloped him. I held my fingers in my ears, it was so 
terrible. But I could hear every word just as plain as 
could be. And then he told such awful things about his 
masters, and called the slaveholders such bad names, and 
stamped his foot and looked as if he was going to swear. 
But he didn’t, only kept on abusing all the masters just 
too bad to think about, till I just hated them, just as bad 
as he, I do believe, when all at once I thought that you 
were a slaveholder, and grandpa, and grandma, and Uncle 
George and all the relations. Iwas so angry at that man 
that I forgot where I was, and I jumped right up there in 
that meeting, where it was just as still as death, only for 
the man that was talking, and said, ‘‘It am’t any such 
thing, sir!. My papa is a slaveholder, and he isn’t any 
bad man. AndI think you must have been a pretty bad 
nigger, too, or you wouldn’t have got walloped so much !”” 
Then there was an uproar. Some cheered and some 
hissed, and I heard them ask, ‘“‘ Who is it?’ And then 
some one said, ‘‘ It’s one of Miss Hunniwell’s girls,’’ and for 
a minute all was confusion. The man stopped speaking 
and held up his hand with the palm toward us, and just 
shook it a minute, and everybody was just as still as the 
grave. It almost frightened me, there was such a hush 
came over that crowded house. The palm of his hand had 
that queer yellow look that made it seem as if he was sick. 
It trembled, too, and he looked, oh! so changed and ten- 
der, as if the tears were going to overflow the eyes that 
had burned so hatefully a minute before. I cried as 
soon as the people made such a clamor about what I 
had said, but I had to take my handkerchief down to look 
at that man. So I sat and bit my handkerchief and cried 
and watched him. He came out to the very edge of the 
piatform and said, ‘‘ Will my little Missy let me ask her 
forgiveness? I was wrong. Anger made me unjust. 
There are good men and women who are slave masters 
and mistresses, and, thank God, there are good little mis- 
tresses like her, too.’’ Then I was ashamed, and hid my 
face while he went on to tell of his master’s little girl, 





who was so kind. and good to him that he never thought 
of Heaven without thinking that she would make it lighter 
and sweeter by her presence. Oh, it was just lovely the ten- 
der things he said, and the soft, low tones in which he spoke. 
I heard the people on each side of me sobbing and sigh- 
ing, but I didn’t cry any more. I just kept my head in 
my hands and wondered to myself. I kept saying ever and 
over again, ‘‘Can this be a black man? Why should he 
be, and why should he have been a slave?’ Though, for 
that matter, I think I should rather be a slave than be 
black ; and if I was black it don’t seem to me I should 
care much what else I was. I got to thinking about that 
so much that I didn’t notice what went on afterwards. 

The woman spoke, I remember, and she brought out the 
little girl who had been a slave and was sold on the block. 
And, Papa, it was a fact, she was just as white as I. Then 
the woman spoke some more, but I didn’t mind what she 
said or what went on, till, all at once, I heard the strangest 
voice I ever listened to, and looking on the platform I saw 
a man I can never forget. He looked to me like some one 
out of the Scripture dressed in our every-day clothes. He 
had a full, broad forehead, from which the hair grew 
away of its own accord all around in heavy waves. His 
eyes were very wide apart, and looked so straight out 
from under his heavy brows that they seemed to see right 
through me. They did not flash, but seemed to burn with 
a steady, clear light. His face had a hard, stern look, and 
his wide mouth shut so close that I could hardly see the 
color of his lips from where we sat. He wasa tall, straight 
man, and wore a good dark suit of clothes, which seemed 
to be new and not quite what he liked to wear. His voice 
was not exactly loud, but it seemed to come directly to 
one as if sent for a special purpose. I didn’t think of any- 
thing else while he was speaking. I couldn’t. I don’t 
remember what he said, only that he was ‘glad that 
slavery was coming out of its shell. It could not be killed 
with honey. Instead of smooth words it would take hard 
blows. The cry of the poor in bondage was for help. The 
rich and powerful must be taught to respect the weak. 
The master must be brought low before the slave could 
be lifted up. He had no feeling of revenge. He did not 
hate the master. He pitied the mistress and little ones. 
But the willof the Lord must be done. He had built up 
in mercy, He would tear down in wrath.”’ 

He did not say very much, and what he did say does not 
seem very remarkable to me now, but then somehow it 
seemed as if he spoke with authority. I did not weep or 
tremble as when the other man was speaking, but I could 
not help thinking that this man knew all about it and was 
saying what was the very truth. I could never have in- 
terrupted him even if he had abused you by name, dear 
Papa. I should just as soon have thought of interrupting 
Elijah if I had heard him cursing the priests of Baal. He 
seemed just as much a prophet. Just before he sat down 
he said : ‘‘I want to tell that little girl who spoke up for 
her father to-night that Iam sure no one meant to hurt 
her feelings. I am sorry her father is a ‘slaveholder, and 
hope she will persuade him to let the oppressed go frée.”’ 

Then there were some resolutions, and just as they were 
going to adjourn this man came down the aisle and asked 
me my name, and when I told him he said, ‘‘ Hargrove ?- 
Hargrove? Where from ?’’ 

I said, ‘‘Sturmhold, near Skendoah.”’ 

‘““Yes. Merwyn Hargrove,’’ he said as quietly as if he 
was looking right at you, and he asked me about Jason 
and Mammy, too, as if he had known them all his life. 

Then he went back onthe platform and said with a 
queer smile: ‘‘I want to say that if all the slave masters 
were like this young lady’s father there would be no more 
call for such meetings as this,”’ 

Then everybody looked at me, and I was too surprised 
to mind it at all. What did he mean, Papa? Everybody 
cheered and seemed to think that I was entitled to a great 
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deal of consideration. There was a great company going 
by the Seminary when the meeting was over, and they in- 
sisted on paying us attention, so that we couldn’t slip 
away to climb up our rock and get back into the window. 
Indeed, two of the young men walked up to the door 
with us, and one of them sounded the knocker before I 
could get my wits together to stop him. After a long 
time the door opened and there stood Miss Hunniwell. 
You should have seen her. Buit the letter she sends will 
tell you all about it, I suppose. We must have been very 
bad, though I don’t see what harm there is init. If you 
say there is any I will not do so any more. 

Oh, dear Papa, I want to see youso much! I want to 
tell you something that I don’t know how to write. You 
know you told Miss Hunniwell she was never to open my 
letters, and you told Martin, too, that he might write to 
me and I might write to him twice every month. It was 
very kind of you, dear Papa, and it has been a great plea- 
sure to me, but I am not certain that you meant that he 
should write as he has done lately. He wants to be my 
lover, Papa. You may not think it right, though I hope 
you will not be hard on Martin, for I do love him, Papa— 
though I have not told him so, and will not until I have 
your permission. Perhaps I am too young to think of 
such things, but it seems to me as if I had always loved 
Martin ever since he stopped the horses when they were 
running away. Then he has been with me so much at 
home that it seems just as natural to love him as to love 
you, only it is different,'of course. I never thought of it 


in that way until he wrote, and am sure I ought to let you 
know. You are such a good papa that I know you will 
do just what is right, and you may be sure your “‘little 
Hilda ’’ will obey your wishes. Please do not be angry at 
Martin if he has done wrong. I inclose you his letter. 
When you read it just think you have me in your arms 
with my face hid in your bosom and the blushes burning 


my cheeks as they do now. 
Your loving daughter, Hinpa. 

P. S.—That strange man is named Brown—John Brown. 
Do you know him? I suppose youdonot. He is justa 
common working man I should say from appearances, per- 
haps a farmer, but I think John the Baptist must have been 
just such a man. Amy says she thinks he was just horrid, 
and all the rest of them, too. She just hates them, she 
says, and doesn’t see how any Southern man’s daughter 
can endure them for a minute. She is the Souwthernest 
girl in the whole school. I think, though, that if these 
people and Uncle Kortright and Mr. Clarkson are a 
sample of what Abolitionists are liké; Mr. Brown was 
about right when he said last night that he had been 
‘accustomed to move in the best society for twenty years 
—the society of fugitive slaves and Abolitionists.’’ 

H. H. 

P. §.—Please return Martin’s letter and write very soon, 
won’t you? That’s a dear papa. 

P. §.—I forgot to ask if you think my explanation is 
sufficient. If it is please write and tell Miss Hunniwell 
that Iam your spoiled Hilda and must be allowed a few 
‘*improprieties.”? 

The father paused a moment when he had finished 
this long epistle, and looked up to the portrait in tender 
thought. Then he opened one of the enclosures.’ It 
was written in a coarse, sprawling hand, that almost 
made its fervid words ridiculous. The father smiled at 
the careful request for its return that Hilda had repeated 
on the letter itself lest it should escape his memory. 
Then he re-read a part of his daughter’s letter ; walked 
up and down. the room a few times; glanced at the let- 
ter of the lady principal of Elmwood Seminary, which 
was full of regrets and excuses for the corruption of 
mind to which his daughter had been exposed despite 
the care of the teachers. Miss Hunniwell was no doubt 


distressed and alarmed at the escapade of the rich man’s 
daughter. He answered this in a few curt sentences 
requesting that his daughter have full liberty to go 
where she chose among the good people of Blankshire 
at any time when her time was not required for the 
performance of any school duty. As to what she had 
done, he did not see anything reprehensible in it except 
the deception practiced upon Miss Hunniwell herself, 
which he thought would never have been attempted if 
instead of being watched she had been trusted. As to 
its being an Abolition meeting, he saw no reason why 
she should not attend this as well as any other. She 
had to form her own opinions, and this was one of the 
questions on which she might yet be called to act, and 
he should prefer that she should act intelligently. 

The good woman’s amazement knew no bounds when 
she read this reply. Was it possible that a slaveholder 
could doubt upon the question of slavery? The ques- 
tion itself almost disturbed her own faith in the Scrip- 
ture which saith ‘‘ Servants, obey your masters.”’ 


A WISE MAN’S WARNING. 


The next letter that Merwyn Hargrove opened was 
written in a cramped, close hand, but every character 
was clear and perfect, and the mind of a strong man 
shone out from the closely-lined page. 


Oax Rives, Oct. 24, 54. 

My Dear Captain :—If you are still bent upon carry- 
ing your Quixotic scheme into effect, it is no doubt neces- 
sary that you should remove the slaves from the country 
entirely. In the first place, they would not be safe any- 
where in the United States should the collateral heirs ever 
obtain a decision against you, as they are nearly certain to 
do if they ever get you into court here. The passage of 
this new Fugitive Slave Law wasa great piece of folly on 
the part of our Southern Congressmen. They meant well 
enough, but were mighty short-sighted. Anything that 
keeps up the agitation about slavery is bad policy. We 
had a deal better just have submitted to the loss of the 
few slaves that get away and said nothing more about 
them, After a negro has once been in a free state a little 
while he is good for nothing more anyhow. He may do to 
sell South and work on the sugar plantations, but the 
chances are that he’ll keep on running away till he gets 
himself killed or so torn by dogs that he is good for 
nothing afterwards. This law will just encourage all our 
people to spend twice the value of a slave getting him 
back, and keep the North in a constant tumult till some- 
how or other they will find out a way to set the last one 
of them free. I don’t know how it will be done, but I’m 
clearly of the mind that this law will be the death-knell of 
slavery inside of fifty years—perhaps inside of twenty. 
It’s the biggest piece of folly I’ve ever known. 

If Gilman had his judgment against you, though, he 
wouldn’t lose any time in getting hold of those negroes 
you took to Ohio. It would be the same anywhere in the 
Northern States. Besides that, it is simply a refinement 
of cruelty to take a negro to that climate, set him free and 
expect him to make a living. With all that you did for 
those you emancipated, I ’ll wager you ’ve had to help sup- 
port them ever since. The great philanthropist who offered 
that immense tract in the Adirondacks to negro settlers 
gratis, might just as well have given them a quarter sec- 
tion each in Nova Zembla. No human master would be so 
cruel as to send a slave there. I suppose it will make a 
big transfer station on the Underground Railroad—a sort 
of harbor where they can stop on the way to Canada, and 
perhaps they may get so strong after a while that a mar- 
shal will not care to serve process among them. But I 
think if you will do it, you should send them to Liberia. 
If a negro is not goimg to be a slave he has no business to 
live among white folks. The greatest nuisance in the 
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world and the most dangerous element in the land is the 
free black population of the Southern States. I say Libe- 
ria, too, because it may be that the Colonization Society 
would pay part of the cost of transporting them there. 
I do not know. I hear they are very full this year, and 
they may not have transportation for any but those paying 
full rates for passage. The only objection to this is its 
cost. And right here let me ask if you have fully con- 
sidered what it costs a Southern man to be an Abolitionist? 
Our Northern friends talk about it very glibly ; and well 
they may. It costs them nothing but fine words. Now 
take your case. There is first the value of these seventy- 
six or seventy-eight slaves and the twenty-one you sent to 
Ohio. It is not a cent less than eighty thousand dollars. 
Then the cost of transportation is a hundred dollars apiece, 
if they go to Liberia. At least that is the estimate I find 
made in an old Congressional report by the chairman, who 
seemed to know what he was talking about. It would 
take, I suppose, as much more to set them on their feet and 
give them a fair start toward getting a living there. This 
will make it at least $100,000. It is not much wonder 
there are so few Abolitionists among our planters. If they 
thought slavery was wrong not one in twenty of them 
could afford to be right. 

But in your case this is only half the loss. You lose 
the slaves like any one else, but if the collaterals should 
get a judgment against you, as they certainly will if they 
ever get service of process, you will have to pay for the 
last one of them, and pay for the use and enjoyment you 
have had of them, too. You are, I suppose, very wealthy. 
Amity Lake and the negroes you sold with it gave you a 
good send-off, and I hear you dropped into some very good 
investments afterward. They tell me you are selling off 
your land, which is a very good idea. It will never be 
worth any more than now, when everybody has gone wild 
over California and dreams of having gold as plenty as 
pewter in a few years. I’m not so sure about it being a 
wise thing to put the money into telegraph poles and 
wires, as I hear you are doing. However, that is your 
lookout. Fortunes are easier made now than in my day, 
when they only came by hard work. However rich you 
may be, you can hardly fail to think twice before risking 
any such sum as this. Let me advise you once more to 
abandon all idea of doing it. To my mind, you are carry- 
ing a point of honor too far when you imperil your own 
estate just to carry out your brother’s silly notions. If 
you should lose Mallowbanks and have to pay for the 
slaves you have already liberated, George Eighmie’s be- 
quest would be a very costly one to you even now. He 
certainly cannot have expected you to use the proceeds of 
the slaves you sold with Amity Lake in order to set his 
Mallowbanks negroes free. But all this is for you alone 
to consider. As to whether'there will be any difficulty in 
getting them away, I should say it would have to be done 
very expeditiously. The idea seems to have gotten out 
that you are going to free them, and you might have 
trouble if you tried to take away so many at once. Of 
course, it-won’t do for me to have anything to do with it, 
and I can think of no one you can trust with such a deli- 
cate business. You might get a Northern agent—but his 
lack of knowledge of the ways of the people would make 
his success doubtful, and his presence itself would awaken 
suspicion. If there were not so many of them, the best 
way would be to take them out by the Sound ; but there 
are more than your little schooner could carry, I suppose. 
However you proceed, be very careful. If you will let me 
know when it is to be done I will be in that region to help 
you if you get into any trouble. If the Colonization So- 
ciety will take them it would perhaps be better, as their 
agent would then attend to the removal. You may as 
well make up your mind to this. However, you will never 
get those negroes out of the county if your intention to 
remove them is known two hours before the start is made. 
However you may attempt it, count on this to a certainty. 





I think that boy of George’s is in Virginia; but I am 
afraid there is no doubt the mother is colored. I had a 
notion something might be learned to the contrary, and 
went myself to investigate. There is no room for doubt. 
She is a quadroon. It’s a pity, too, for I don’t know when 
I have seen one I felt so much sympathy for. Poor wo- 
man ! 

If there is anything further I can do, you will please 
command me at all times. 

Yours very truly, 
MarTrHew BartTLemy. 


‘**G@OOD LORD AND GOOD DEVIL.”’ 


The next letter bore the heading of an institution 
especially characteristic of those times. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. ; 

Dear Stir: [ am sorry to inform you that we have care- 
fully examined the status of the seventy-six negroes named 
in your application for transportation to Liberia, and have 
fully determined to decline receiving them as colonists. 
Our Society is not designed in any degree to interfere with 
the institution of slavery. With its right or wrong, law- 
fulness, humanity, extension or continuance we have no- 
thing todo. The removal and colonization of free blacks 
on the western coast of Africa at their own desire, or at 
least with their full consent, is our sole purpose. The first 
requisite in all cases is that they should be free—free be- 
yond a peradventure. As the usefulness of the Society 
depends in large degree upon the hearty co-operation of 
slave owners as well as those opposed to the institution we 
could not think of interfering in any case where there wasa 
doubt, even, as to the freedom of the parties offering as colo- 
nists. In this case, while you no doubt consider your 
right to manumit the slaves in question to be indisputable, 
yet we are informed that it is not only questioned but is 
likely to be controverted by parties who imagine that they 
have a much better right to the possession and control of 
this property. ; 

In such a case it would be manifestly indiscreet for the 
Society to allow itself to be in the remotest degree con- 
cerned. I enclose you a report of the proceedings of our 
last annual meeting, with the speech of Mr. Clay, and 
other documents, from which you will gather our purpose 
as an organization more fully. It is now some twenty-five 
years since Mr. Clay, with that lucidity of statement pecu- 
liar to him, expounded the doctrine on which our Society 
is founded, and to which it has steadily adhered since its 
first institution, to wit, the removal of that greatest of 
all nuisances to civilization, the free black. We do not 
interfere with the slave or slavery, pro or cox. We are 
neither for nor against it. The free black in the midst of a 
slave population is an element of dangerand corruption ; in 
the midst of a free white population he is cheated and op- 
pressed, and can never occupy an independent position or 
acquire a healthy development. He is an excrescence on 
the social body. We confine all our attention to this one 
evil. We seek to remove the free man of color to a soil 
and climate where, unrepressed by the power and prestige 
of the Caucasian, he may develop and grow into a man- 
hood such as his capacity may warrant. We not only do 
not receive for transportation cases in which there is any 
doubt as to the right of the master to manumit, but we 
could not allow them to land as colonists if transported 
thither at your expense. 

Regretting the necessity that compels a negative answer 
to your very liberal proposition, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A—— M—, Secretary. 

There was a knock at the library door as the master 
of Sturmhold finished reading this letter, and in answer 
to his invitation Martin Kortright entered. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE HOUSEHOLD---MISTRESS AND MAID.-~1. 


‘*You Americans are the poorest served people on the 
earth,’’ remarked a foreigner to a lady in this city, who, 
admitting the fact, added : ‘‘It is because we are served 
by foreigners.’’ 

This paradox involves a question as alarming to the po- 
litical economist as vexatious to housekeepers: Why do 
American young women prefer the starvation wages of the 
shop to the liberal remuneration of domestic service ? 

The law of trade rules that we must seek abroad what 
cannot be obtained at home, and thus importation becomes 
the source of household help supplies. This, like most 
ready remedies, is a crude one, and serves, but toaugment 
the evil ; for American girls, naturally averse to this field 
of labor, are confirmed in their aversion by knowing that 
to be a domestic means to be on asocial plane with Biddy. 
The native-born girl, educated at our public schools, will 
not affiliate with the average foreign ‘“‘help,”’ nor is it 
reasonable to expect her todo so—the new cloth makes the 
rent in our social fabric worse. 

Admitting that there are many excellent foreign servant- 
girls, there is no doubt Americans would be better served 
by their own people. Those who are nearest us should 
know our wants best and be readiest with their sympathy. 
To serve well one must bring sympathy and intelligence 
into the work. Mutual knowledge of each other is essen- 
tial to mutual benefit, without which there is no satisfac- 
tory household service. While the subservience of the 
foreign young woman may be pleasing to supercilious and 
shallow mistresses, it is a poor substitute for faithful and 
intelligent work. 

The day is past for ridiculing the pride of the American 
girl who prefers her crust and thin tea to the well-spread 
servants’ table, and they who so freely arraign her for 
‘‘false pride’’ should reflect that what is false is never 
strong. Hunger is a potent humiliator ; but since it can- 
not convince the pale girl at her needle or in the shop of 
the folly of semi-starvation, is it not time for ladies who 
‘employ domestics to recognize-the fact that life, even for 
the poorest girl, is more than meat ? The ‘‘help’’ question 
is not only a question of trade but of humanity as well, 
and not until women act upon this fact will there be any 
amelioration of the present difficulty, which is a complex 
and deeply-rooted one—a cause is always in the plural 
number, 

With a life apart from politics, women have no plane of 
equality, andare, therefore, slow to recognize the principles 
of reciprocity between themselves. In consequence of this, 
a spirit of aloofness springs up between those of opposite 
conditions in life quite unknown among men. In Europe, 
where the heritages are fixed, human nature accepts the 
inevitable without experiencing either elation on the one 
hand or humiliation on the other. But among ourselves, 
the conscious superiority which the rich American woman 
has in common with her titled European sister, is resented 
by the poor but high-spirited daughter of democracy, who, 
with no heritage of servitude, feels that the barrier be- 
tween herself and the would-be aristocrat is an artificial 
one. The obtrusive dignity which the latter is often 
tempted into assuming by reason of the questioning of her 
position, instead of overawing the working-girl, awakens 
in her a spirit of criticism and contempt, Thus an antago- 
nism springs up between the rich and the poor detrimental 
to the interests of both. Prejudice. begets prejudice, and 
many a lady submits to the blunders of he untrained 


foreigner rather than endure the insolence of some poor 
neighbor’s daughter. -Life among the masses of American 
women is teo much a question of attire and surroundings, 


. There is no sympathy between Silk and Rags. Silk says 


to Rags, ‘‘Ge work in my kitchen; you are none too 
good.”” Rags replies with a toss of her head, ‘‘I would 
rather starve elsewhere.’’ Silk’s response is only too well 
known—‘‘ You deserve to starve for your false pride !’’ 

These are hard statements, but they no more than cover 
the facts ; nor in the making of them have the bounteous 
charities of the rich been overlooked. No women in the 
world respond more readily to the demands of suffering 
among their own sex than American women. But this is 
commiseration, not sympathy ; though the words meet in 
meaning, they are far from being, synonyms. Did we sym- 
pathize more with the poor, there would be less need for 
our commiseration. Sympathy will often prevent what 
commiseration cannot cure. Sympathy is the expression 
of the law of interdependence, and interdependence is the 
law of life—be it the life of a planet, community or house- 
hold... You: pay your servant-girl liberally, you give her 
plenty of good food, requiring of her work that is neither 
distasteful nor irksome, and wonder that she is so indif- 
ferent to your comfort and so exacting of her privileges. 
You rail at her and berate her to your acquaintances as a 
nuisance, whose misnomer, ‘help, ’’ should be translated 
hindrance. Ah, yes, you pay her well—and, again, you do 
not pay ; for money is only a part of the wages for consci- 
entious work. Sympathy must be paid for in its own 
unlettered coin, and conscience is only satisfied with con- 
science. You stand on your dignity, and she holds you to 
the letter of the bond. 

Law is self-assertive. To violate the law of interdepen- 
dence is to suffer discomfort and loss. Rags may starve, 
but she who pronounced the curse experiences its rebound 
in the incompetent foreigner, who makes her home the 
scene of vexation and spoils. Rags may die, but the com- 
munity must pay for the investigation of her death—we 
must bury her. You may ignore the poor, but you cannot 
ignore the law of interdependence which makes you their 
counterpart, 

What beautiful justice underlies nature’s partiality ! 
Having in the operation of her laws made a few rich and 
many poor, she makes her inequalities the bases of equali- 
ties. The poor become independent of the rich by serving 
the rich, while the rich enjoy independence solely by em- 
ploying the poor. 

There is then no natural reason that Americans should 
be the poorest served people in the world. That we are is 
the inevitable result of substituting artificial for natural 
laws. If we would have self-respecting, independent 
women to help in the household, the ban of inferiority 
must be removed from the servant-girl, and personal 
worth be made the guarantee of social worth. To show 
that this is neither impractical nor wildly radical will be 
the purpose of a future paper. 

ANNA ORBIT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
** SHOULD a well-set table have a waiter at the head? If so, what kind 
.is used, and should it have a cover upon it ?** E, W. C. 
ANnswWER.—A table is as often set without a waiter as with, but 
either is equally in good taste. If used, any variety will answer, 
from simple lacquer to silver, a mene, plain or decorated, being 
laid upon it. 
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‘*In starting a correspondence between a lady and gentleman, should 
the lady or gentleman request it? Also, will you please print the words 
of the poem entitled ‘Archie Dean,” or, if that would occupy too much 
space, tell me where I can find them ?’’ AKRON, OHIO. 

ANSWER.—The gentleman is the one to request, and the lady 
to refuse. In a large proportion of cases refusal will be the 
wisest course. Will some correspondent give the author of 
‘* Archie Dean ’’ and whiere it can be found ? 


‘*Will you please inform me in your next issue whether, upon a gen- 
tleman giving a lady his handkerchief, she should put her initials er 
those of the gentleman upon it ? Jd. H. B, 

ANSWER.—As a rule gentlemen do mot give ladies their hand- 
kerchiefs. If this is done in sport, or for sentimental reasons, 
the initials would be those of the gentleman, but either case hardly 
comes under any ruling of good society. 

**Will you, through the CONTINENT, tell me the origin and — 
cance of throwing rice after a bride ?’’ J. 

ANSWER.—The custom is probably founded on. one current 
among the East Indians, of strewing rice on the threshold over 









which the bride must pass, this custom and the Roman one of 
sprinkling wheat being emblems of abundance. 

**1, The question of hand-shaking when entering a room—should one . 
bow or extend the hand when introduced? At the table formerly all 
would wait till the plates were passed to all before eating. Now it seems 
proper to wait till the plate is passed. 2. When seating company, should 
all wait till seats are assigned? 3. In regard to cards, what is the exact 
significance in folding, one corner, two and so forth? 4. If approved, I 
would like also a suggestion in regard to the courses at table for a lunch 
party. 5. In entering a room when there is company, the gentleman 
and lady. entertaining only are to be saluted? In retiring also? Am I 
right ? Yours, with interest, Mrs, H. B., 

St. Ignace, Michigan. 

ANSWER.—1. Bow simply, unless the acquaintance to be made 
is a friend of your friend’s, and thus with a claim to special cor- 
diality. 2. Wait till seats are assigned. 3. Cards have been 
treated in full by Mrs. Moulton in No. 6 of Our ConTINENT. 
4. Suggestions for a lunch will shortly be given. 5. The usual 


custom is to salute only host and hostess. The French include 
the general company in a slight bow, and this seems a more rea- 
sonable and courteous method. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 


s 





In connection with our series of articles on Philadelphia 
it may be apropos to consider briefly the question so often 
asked as to why Philadelphia has so completely lost her 
pre-eminence as a literary, publishing and artistic centre. 
There can be no doubt that in comparison with New York 
and Boston, Philadelphia has fallen very far behind in the 
race for literary eminence. Fifty years ago she was, in 
some sense, the Athens of America. In polite literature 
she was then easily the first city in the country. That 
brilliant coterie of gifted men and women who afterward 
made Boston glow with the corruscations of genius until 
it became in truth the “chub” of American literature, 
eagerly sought admission to the periodicals of Philadel- 
phia. The poets and wits of New York were forced to 
seek a market for their wares here. Her own writers were 
neither few nor unknown. Now, more than one of the 
great cities of the West, which were then scarcely known, 
excel us in literary and artistic production. The schools 
of Philadelphia were then perhaps the best upon the con- 
tinent. Her libraries and numerous literary and scientific 
foundations mark the enterprise and public ee of her 
citizens of that day. 

What has made the change? Certainly her citizens 
are not destitute of local pride. Indeed, they are gene- 
rally regarded as especially sensitive upon the point of 
their city’s excellence. Yet in more than one respect 
have they needlessly allowed the palm to be taken away 
from them by others. With a sort of careless dignity 
Philadelphia has stood by and seen one advantage after 
another taken away from her and then indignantly wonders 
that any one should question her supremacy in the old 
lines of which she was so proud. Standing on her historic 
associations, she has failed to link her interests with the 
great West, which booms past her to New York, despite the 
Herculean efforts of the great Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem to divert traffic and travel to her streets and wharves. 
If that great corporation had been heartily seconded by the 
business men of Philadelphia, her*direct trade with the 
West might easily have been doubled. Her manufactures 
might all have been:marketed direct from here instead of 
paying tribute to New York on their way to the con- 
sumer. Instead of pushing out after this trade, however, 


instead of seeking the Western buyer in his home and 
pressing on him the advantages of her market and the ex- 
cellence of her wares, Philadelphia has. seemed to count 
it somewhat beneath her dignity to adopt the modern 
methods of trade. 


With a peculiar sort of .pride in their 
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own work her manufacturers have been wont to say, as 
one of them said to the writer several years ago when he 
asked him why he did not advertise certain machinery of 
which we were in search : ‘Oh, it’s no use! They have 
to come to Philadelphia for it anyhow.”’ 

It was perhaps true at that time, but now the largest 
manufactory of such machinery in the world is in Ohio, 
and Illinois has just started one destined to rival it. The 
Philadelphia establishment, instead of holding the trade 
it counted as its own, has now to go into market almost 
as an unknown rival of these two younger establishments 
which have made themselves known to every one in the 
country at all likely to use their machines, and have even 
established a successful competition with the parent house 
in the city itself, having recently sold their machines 
within sight of the smoke of its forges. 

The local pride of Philadelphia seems not so much to in- 
cline its people to make their city all that it might be, but 
to take umbrage at any intimation that it is not already 
such. This has made her a city of shopkeepers rather, 
than of merchants. To this is due the fact that her manu- 
facturers are content to sell through New York houses, 
and to this may be credited the fact that the West hardly 
knows her as a source of supply. By a disinclination to 
advertise in any medium having a circulation outside of 
the city, they have encouraged their own journals to seek 
only a local circulation, and have thereby trammeled their 
directors with fetters which it is only a marvel that any of 
them have broken. 

The pride of Philadelphia, instead of seeking, demand- 
ing, clamoring for what is best to-day, exhausts itself in 
glorification of what was excelient yesterday. Instead of 
hunting out what is best and brightest in the world’s life, 
and dragging it hither to add to its own glory, it sits sul- 
lenly by and says of its great rival, ‘‘ Oh, yes ; New York 
steals our talent and then claims it.’’ The words are those 
of one who felt strongly the facts in the case, but whose 
pride in his native city led him to excuse her and accuse 
her greater neighbor. His words, though not so intended, 
were a bitter arraignment, and struck at the heart of the 
whole question. No city can live alone in the midst of 
our American life, and one that does not reach out and 
invite and compel that life to come in and*add to its re+ 
nown and prosperity will, in the end, fail in the race, and 
eventually see its brisker, wiser and less dignified rivals 
usurping with ease the place it might have held. The ad- 
vantages whieh have surrounded Philadelphia hitherto 
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have been great and peculiar. In the main, they have 
been fortuitous. Its foundation was luxurious compared 
with any of its rivals. It was the first seat of our common 
government, and became the centre of historic association. 
The coal and iron of the surrounding region have filled its 
coffers with wealth. Of some branches of manufacture it 
has had almost a monopoly. The state has worshipped its 
great city, and subserved its interests with a loyalty un- 
matched in any other. Its great transport corporation 
labored diligently to bring hither trade and build up a ri- 
valry with New York. It has kept up the fight manfully, 
year after year, struggling to overcome the vis inertia 
which rested upon the life of the city. The city grew and 
flourished. Its advantages were so great that only con- 
tinued indifference to its interests could overcome the pre- 
ponderance in its favor. 

This preponderance is, however, daily growing less and 
less. Before the first of January next New York will 
have six great rival roads to the Lakes and the West. 
Boston has three great avenues open. But more impor- 
tant than all this is the spirit which inspires the Bostonian 
and New Yorker to make his business and his wares 
known to the whole country. Indiana is now one of our 
leading manufacturing states. The rivalry is hourly be- 
coming sharper, and it is the active, alert city, and not the 
self-satisfied, unseeking one, that will gather in the riches, 
the life and the genius of the great West. If Philadel- 
phia would retain the pre-eminence she deserves, she must 
not continue to live on herself. She must draw into her 
veins the best blood and the freshest life of the nation. 
Athens was not made famous by those who were born 
within her borders so much as by the genius she attracted 
thither. Drawing to herself the best intellects of the 
world, she ruled the world through the universality of 
genius, and made herself its queen by the welcome she 
gave. 


In curious confirmation of the views expressed above, 


‘ we may state that the CoNTINENT, which is the first se- 





rious attempt ever made to put into a weekly the attrac- 
tions and excellences of our great monthlies, has known 
some quaint experiences of the spirit indicated. Having 
set our stakes here we naturally expected some encourage- 
ment from a city which is not slow to boast of its advan- 
tages. From the very outset, however, we have found 
our New York advertising to be considerably in excess of 
our home patronage. The ConTINENT goes to the homes 
of the West, the firesides of the East and North, and the 
plantations of the South—to a constantly-increasing army 
of readers who greet it with a warmth that grows with 
each recurring number. Yet in a recent issue we were 
surprised to find that the manufacturers of New Haven 
occupied more advertising space than those of Philadel- 
phia. Fortunately for the CoNTINENT, it has not relied 

upon the city in which it is located for its chief support. 
It has tested the virtue of publicity, and made the whole 
country its field. Had it been published in New York 
from the outset, there is no doubt it would have found the 
enterprise of its local advertising patrons more nearly com- 
mensurate with its own enterprise and large local circula- 
tion. We are not disposed to complain, but we think it fair 
to our readers and patrons that they should know the facts. 


‘‘Dear Sir: When you come to write up and illustrate the 
business of Philadelphia, you will please eall on Mr. 
, the secretary of the , for the facts and figures 
of the trade. He will also give you the names of the leading 
houses and photographs of the most successful men in that line. 
As the ConTINENT is a Philadelphia publication, you will find 
it to your interest to illustrate this, which is one of the chief 
branches of her trade, very fully. 
‘* Yours respectfully, ae. 
In view of the facts above presented, we do not see the 
force of our correspondent’s conclusion. As he says, the 























business to which he refers is one of the chief branches of 
Philadelphia trade, yet we do not see our way clear to set 
its beauties forth. We have endeavored to select for our 
bi-centennial series, such features of the city as will amuse 
and instruct our readers, irrespective of their place of resi- 
dence ; confining ourselves to subjects that are either pic- 
turesque or possessed of some curious interest. If “‘the 
business of Philadelphia ’’ wishes itself “‘ written 
up or illustrated,’ our advertising columns are open for 
it. We are compelled to say to our accommodating cor- 
respondent, therefore, that we do not think there is any 
probability that we shall ‘‘come to write up and illus- 
trate the business,’’ and so shall have no need for 








’ the ‘‘names of the leading houses” or “‘the photographs 


of the most successful men in that line.”’ 
We are much obliged to him, all the same. 


On the first three pages of the present number of Our 
CONTINENT will be found one of Professor Boyesen’s 
characteristic and beautiful Norse ballads, remarkable 
alike for its local color and as a specimen of admirable 
versification. Miss Stockton’s paper on the Philadelphia 
Library is probably the most complete of its kind that has 
ever been published, and with the excellent illustrations 
forms a valuable addition to the Philadelphia series. Mrs. 
Spofford’s story, ‘‘Mr. Van Nore’s Daughter-in-law,”’ is 
well worthy of the reputation which has been earned by 
this valued contributor. In ‘‘A Chinese Professor’’ are 
sketched some incidents, grave and gay, in the life of a 
Chinese scholar and his family. ‘‘ Dust,’’ ‘‘Hot Plow- 
shares,’’ and a very interesting paper on the first human 
inhabitants of the Delaware Valley, and the usual edito- 
rial departments complete the contents of a most enter- 
taining number. In connection with the paper on the 
Delaware Valley, it is interesting to note that supposed 
footprints of man and mammoth have recently been found 
in conjunction near Carson, Nevada, thus confirming in a 
marked manner Mr. Abbott’s deductions. 





ReaDERs of OuR CONTINENT who have had their in- 
terest in natural history stimulated by Dr. McCook’s illus- 
trated papers on those wonderful little engineers, the 
spiders and the ants, will anticipate with pleasure the addi- 
tional contributions which we expect from his pen and 
pencil. The truth of his observations may be easily tested 
by any one.who has the curiosity to throw a fly into the 
web of a spider and watch the exactness and dexterity 
with which Dr. McCook’s drawings are reproduced in 
real life. Our CoNnTINENT takes especial pleasure in 
commending the work of Philadelphia authors and artists 
who take a lively professional interest in the literature 
and art of their own city. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Gray, by Edmund W. Gosse. English Men of Letters series. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $1.00 


THe MrIvitary TELEGRAPH DURING THE CIVIL WARIN THE 
Unrrep States, by William R. Plum, of the Chicago bar. 2 
vols., pp. 377, 390. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The reign of primers and condensed treatises on popular topics 
has been regarded with distrust by many who feel that the age 
requires no assistance in its already too-well developed tendency 
to cram, and that in reading about literature we run much 
danger of forgetting the literature itself. But the various series 
born of the primer are by no means bald condensations of facts, 
and in the present case Mr. Gosse has done for Gray what no 
other biographer has ever achieved, giving a critical yet sympa- 
‘thetic estimate of his work and life. More and more, as books 
accumulate, shall we be obliged to depend upon the work of 
specialists who will give trustworthy abstracts of all the myriad 
topics we have no time to deal with, and writers are already at 
the front, whose labors can hardly be appreciated by the hasty 
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NOTES. 








reader, Mr. Gosse being one of the most able of the number. 
It was Gray’s misfortune to be born in a dilettante age. An 
interval of utter deadness had come to English scholarship. 
Taste and intellect were both in him acutely refined, though 
there is nothing in the sketch of his ancestors to show from what 
source such tendencies were derived, it being only certain that 
they were in full force even in his boyhood, through which he 

‘* gravely and precociously.’”’ A certain indolent fas- 
tidiousness marked his thought then and through life. Nothing 
was very much worth while, but if done atall must be brought 
to the utmost point of delicate finish. His friendship with Horace 
Walpole and West increased this tendency, and his habits of 
minute observation were partly the result and almost equally 
the cause of the patient labor expended on whatever he under- 
took. Mathematics he detested, and this rendered his Cam- 
bridge life tedious and irritating, though he in time became 
professor of modern history and languages there. He took the 
grand tour in company with Horace Walpole. An account of 
it is one of Mr. Gosse’s most amusing chapters, and it is shortly 
after this that he began his career as poet. Decorous and sub- 
dued as he appears to this generation, his odes were as opposed 
to the popular taste as Mr. Browning’s were thirty years ago. 
Pope had fixed the form in which verse must run, and monoton- 
ous couplets were accepted as the only correct measure. Gray 
was constantly obliged to apologize for his departures from re- 
cognized standards, and the remarkably small amount of his 
work is to be accounted for, in part, by the fact that his readers 
were but a handful. Dr. Johnson admired the “‘ Elegy” but 
pooh-poohed the remainder of his work, and it is possible that 
periods of discouragement may have occasioned his reluctance 
to actually begin new productions. He planned many under- 
takings, but allowed them all to lapse, content to drift on, with 
occasional excursions into new fields. Mr. Gosse’s narrative is 
so excellent and the book sosmall that every reader may: enjoy 
in the space of two hours or so one of the most interesting and 
suggestive studies of the season. 

Military telegraphs are now so much a part of army operations 
everywhere that we are likely to forget how recently their neces- 
sity has been recognized. Up to the time of the Rebellion only 
Germany had made them part of her system, and to the United 
States is due the credit of demonstrating their need and import- 
ance. The first telegraph service under the direct charge of the 
War Department was established in April, 1861, by Colonel 
Thomas Scott, but it was not until November that the service 
was regularly organized, the manager ranking as colohel and 
the division subordinates as assistant quartermasters. Mr. Plum 
was an operator with General Thomas’ army, having joined the 
corps when but sixteen, and the hairbreadth escapes, the sufferings 
and privations, and in many cases death in the line of duty, all 
find record in these volumes. The military historian will find 
here a.mine of details, many of which are given for the first time, 
and the book has deep interest for the general reader as well as 
the student. The most casual turning over the pages must con- 
vince one that Secretary Stanton gave only the bare truth when, 
in an official report, he said: ‘‘ The military telegraph, under 
the general direction of Colonel Stager and Major Eckert, has 
been of inestimable value to the service, and no corps has sur- 
passed, few have equaled, the telegraph operatiors in diligence 
and devotion to their duties.’’ 


NOTES. 


Mr. PaARKMAN'S work on the ‘‘ Jesuits in North America ”’ has 
been translated into French by the Countess de Clermont- 
Tonerre. 


Miss ALcoTT completes her ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag Series ”’ 
with two new volumes, ‘ Proverb Stories ’”’ and ‘‘ An Old-Fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving.’’ 


Tur November “‘ Atlantic’’ will contain a sketch by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, entitled ‘“‘ A Ride in Spain ;’’ and one 
upon the Indian question, by an army officer. 


‘‘ REMINISCENCES ”’ are becoming dangerous, the latest author 
who has found them so being Mr. Mozley, a number of the people 
mentioned in liis volume having charged him with an inaccurate 
memory. 


Tue ‘ Kaaterskill Series,’’ planned by G. W. Harlan & Co., is 
& great success, the first one of the number, ‘‘ A Fair Philoso- 





pher,”’ having had a large sale. 
Hagar,’’ will soon be ready. 

THE greater part of the wood blocks drawn and engraved by 
Bewick for “‘ The Looking-Glass for the Mind,’’ are in the pos- 
session of the London publishérs, Griffith & Farran. They are 
hoping to complete the set and to issue a reprint of the edition 
of 1792, printing the illustrations from the wood block. 





The second one, ‘‘ A Modern 


Mrs. ALEXANDER’S later novels lose none of the charm of her 
earlier ventures, and she is always certain of a large constitu- 
ency of readers. Her latest one, ‘‘ Look Before You Leap,”’ has 
just been issued by Henry Holt '& Co., whose ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series’ has long been a synonym for good literature. 


A NEw quarterly is to be issued in London to be devoted to the 
costumes of all nations and peoples, and to be the organ of what 
is to be known as the ‘‘ Costume Society.”’ Mr. George Brough- 
ton and Mr. Alma Tadema are among its members. Each print 
or chromo-lithograph is to be accompanied by an explanatory 
letter-press. 


TOURGENIEFF, who has been silent for several years, has just 
published two very powerful short stories, ‘‘ Despair’ and “‘ The 
Song of Triumphant Love.’’ They were contributed to German 
periodicals, and thus are likely to have but a limited circulation 
in this country, though a translation into English will probably 
by made. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT would seem never to rest. The ink on the 
pages of her delightful ‘‘ Literary History of England ”’ is hardly 
dry when we have another volume, this time on ‘‘ Sheridan,” 
and issued in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series.’’ ‘‘Ma- 
eaulay,’”’ by Mr. J. C. Morrison, will soon be brought out in the 
same series. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish the entertaining sketches 
written by Dr. Felix 8S. Oswald for ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine,’’ 
under the title of ‘‘ Our Four-Handed Relatives,’’ and entitled in 
their present form ‘‘ Zoological Sketches.’’ Dr. Oswald is a close 
observer, and the book is full of real information, put in its 
most attractive form. 


THE new volume by Robert Browning, containing ‘‘ Agamem- 
non,”’ *‘ La Saisiaz,”’ ‘‘ Pauline ’’ and the first and second series 
of ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls,’’ will soon be brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. They have just published the last work we shall 
have from Longfellow, his tragedy of ‘‘ Michael Angelo,’’ which 
is said to give no indication of weakened power. 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons have in press a careful study of 
the Irish question, written by an American who has made a 
minute and unprejudiced examination of the subject in Ireland. 
They announce a short story said to be as distinctive and origi- 
nal. as ‘‘ Guerndale,’’ and have also a number of excellent juve- 
niles in press, among others a new edition of Frank Stockton’s 
“ Ting-a-Ling Stories.’’ . 


No more charming magazine for children is to be found than 
‘¢ Our Little Ones’’ published by the Russell Publishing Company 
of Boston. ‘‘ The Nursery’’ had had an honored existence of fif- 
teen years, and “‘ Our Little Ones” of two. The consolidation 
makes no difference in the excellence of the work, which has 
always been the best of its kind, and both long life and good 
days would seem to be assured. 


M. Zoua’s latest novel in ‘‘ Gil Blas”’ takes its name, ‘‘ Au 
Bonheur des Dames,’’ from the motto of the milliner’s shop in 
which the heroine works. Departing entirely from his usual 
method, Zola has made her a young and innocent girl, who, by 
force of character, wins her way to an honorable place in society. 
The “‘ Academy,”’ in commenting upon this new order of things, 
says: ‘Cynical critics intimate that M. Zola, who is a shrewd 
man of business, has perceived signs of exhaustion in the vein 
so profitably worked in ‘L’Assommoir,’ ‘Nana’ ,and ‘‘ Pot- 
Bouille.’ ”’ 


New York politicians have questioned if any profit could 
come from improved tenement houses. Their answer is to be 
found in a report of the “‘ Industrial Dwellings Company of Lon- 
don,” organized by Sir Sidney Waterlow, which gives a return of 
five per cent. on the invested capital. ‘Nineteen years havé 
passed since the company was fornfed, and its buildings are to 
be found in almost every district in London. Those erected un- 
der the bequests of George Peabody have not been as ably man- 
aged, and are less successful. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR—THE.DRAMA. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS, ) 


Septernber 16.—Damietta —_ Aboukir alone of the 
principal Egyptian strongholds refuse to»surrender. Bedouins 
making some trouble by plundering defenseless villages and at- 
tacking isolated outposts.——Dr. Pusey, the originator of the 
ecclesiastical movement which resulted in Ritualism, diesin Eng- 
land, aged eighty-two years. . . Sept. 17.—Egyptians generally 
sending in pledges of allegiance to the reinstated Khedive.—— 
Lord Dufferin officially informs the Sultan that military opera- 


tion opened at Munich.——Small-pox again on the increase at 
Paterson, N. J. . . Sept. 18.—Aboukir surrenders ; Damietta 
holds out, Abdellah Pasha, the commandant, having been rein- 
forced by a regiment from Aboukir. Railways running again 
between Cairo and Alexandria.——New and portentous comet 
discovered near the sun. Denver, Colorado, claims the honor 
of discovery.——Corner-stone of a new Catholic Church laid 
at Bethlehem, Pa.——Yellow fever moderates in some de- 
gree at Brownsville, Matamoras and Pensacola.— Phipps, 
the defaulting superintendent of the Philadelphia Almhouse, 
arrested in Hamilton, Ont. . . Sept. 19.—The Tsar ventures 
to Moscow in order to attend an industrial exhibition. Ex- 
traordinary precautions taken to prevent attempts upon his life. 
——Steamer Alaska reaches Fastnet in 6 days, 15 hours and 19 
minutes from New York.——Republican State Convention meets 
at Saratoga, N. ¥.——Massachusetts State Republican Conven- 
tion meets at Worcester.——Massachusetts Democrats nominate 
General B. F. Butler for Governor.——General conference of 
Unitarians at Saratoga, N. Y.——Reunion of General Grant’s 
old regiment near Terre Haute, Indiana.——Twenty-six new 
cases of yellow fever at Pensacola ; nineteen at Brownsville.—— 
State fair opens at Waverly, N. J. Sept. 20. English 
troops concentrate at Cairo for a final review. The cemmand- 
ant of Damietta reported shot by his own troops, but the garri- 
son stiJ] hold out against surrender.—Russian Imperial Court 
temporarily established at Moscow.——The Marquis of Lorne, 
the Princess Louise and party arrive at Victoria, British Columbia. 

New York Republicans nominate Charles J. Folger for Gov- 
ernor.—~Connecticut Republicans nominate Gen. W. H. Bulkeley 
for Governor.—Massachusetts Republicans nominate R. R. 
Bishop for Governor.——Fourteen new cases of yellow fever at 
Brownsville.——Corner-stone laid of the Seney Methodist Epis- 
copal Hospital at Brooklyn, N. Y.——Official returns of Ver- 
mont election give Governor Barstow 19,839 majority. 
Sept. 21.—Funeral of Dr. Pusey at Oxford, Eagland.——Colorado 
Democrats nominate James B. Grant for Governor.——Reception 
ceremonies to the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise at 
Victoria, B. C.——Several of the Pittsburg iron mills resume 
work after a long period of idleness ii consequence of the gene- 
ral strike. 


Scientific.—An invention called a fin-propeller has been 
lately exhibited in London by a Mr. Osborne, of South Africa. 
The model, about six feet long, was fitted about midships, and 
below the water-line, with a rectangular plate placed parallel to 
a longitudinal vertical plane at each end. This plate is connected 
with the piston-rod of the two steam cylinders, the cranks of 
which are set at right angles to one another, and thus the 
blades receive a reciprocating motion: The vessel, it is claimed, 
which uses this power will move more. swiftly and with far more 
steadiness than when driven by a screw propeller.——It is sug- 
gested by Mr. Pitt Rivers, in Nature, that advantage should ‘be 
taken of the war in Egypt to push forward scientific exploration 
there. During the periods of inactivity, which occur in all 
campaigns, the soldiers might be employed in making exca- 
vations. The deposits of the Delta require examination, as 
well as the gravels of the Nile Valley, and many pointe could 
be determined in regard to the earliest and best period : of 
Egyptian art.——Professor Bachelart gives in La Nature some 
observations on tree rings made in Mexico, in 1859, in the 
ruins of Palenque. ll the trees facing one of the pyramids 
of the palace were cut down, and, on a second visit, in 1880, 
he cut down those that had grown in their place.’ Though 
their age at most was little over twenty years, he found from two 
hundred to twe hundred and fifty rings on each trunk, and con- 
cludes that in hot and sultry climates nature may produce, not a 
circle a year, as with us, but one a month. 


THE DRAMA. 


CurisTINE NILLsoNn appears.in New York, at Steinway Hall, 
under the management of Mr. H. E. Abbey, on November 28th 


’ and 30th and December 2d. i 


Muze. Rafa appeared in her own translation of the younger 
Dumas’ “ Diane de Lys’’ for the first time at Erie, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 18th. Both play and actress were warmly received. Itis 
thought that this will prove one of the lady’ 's most successful 
impersonations. 

Mr. JerreRson has added ‘‘ The Poor Gentleman ’”’ to his re- 


thigh for this season. It is a high-class comedy which has not 
tions have ceased in Egypt.——International electrical exhibi- - mn 


produced for many years. The stars, Mrs. John Drew, Mr. 
Frederic Robinson and Miss Rose Wood, form, with Mr. Jeffer- 
son, a dramatic quartette of the highest order of excellence. 


“ Tixen From Lire” has not proved successful at Wallack’s. 
It will be followed by a successful English comedy entitled 
“The Parvenu.”’ It: is of the Robertsonian school. . Mr. Dion 
Boucicault made it the text for a bright if caustic line: ‘‘ Tom 
Robertson and water—a good deal of water.”’ 


Tse Harrisons (brother and sister), well known throughout 
the country as very clever in burlesque parts, have adopted a 
different line, with equal suecess. They appear at Haverly’s 
Theatre, Philadelphia, on October 16th in a play called ‘‘ Viva,” 
written especially for ghem by Mr. Leonard Grover, author of 
“Our Boarding House”’ and other plays. 


Mapamg Mopgeska arrived in New York on September 18th. 
She has been abroad some three years, and achieved marked suc- 
cess in London during that time. Elaborate praise was accorded 
her for the performance of ‘‘Odette’’ at the London Haymarket. 
She made her re-entrée at the Globe Theatre, Boston, on October 
2d, as ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’’ Her repertory further consists 
of ** Rosalind,”’ ‘‘ Julia,’”’ ‘“‘ Pauline,”’ and others. At a farewell 
dinner given by her to several Americans, prior to her departure 
from London, she said among other pleasant things : ‘‘ I think 
the American mind is particlarly subtle and quick in its percep- 
tions. The people follow an actor or actress more closely than 
is the case in other countries. They seize instantly upon the 
meaning of every gesture, every inflection, every expression, and 
they quickly respond to evéry appeal directed to their emotions. 
It is this great responsiveness which enables an artist to throw 
himeelf or herself into the part in hand with a fervor that cannot 
otherwise be achievedn It produces magnetism.’’ 














_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Less Tendency to Take Cold. 


Asa protection from cold, Compound Oxygen is very efficacious. A 
patient writes: ‘‘ Have no! hada cold this winter, which is perfectly 
wonderful for me.°’ Anether says: ‘‘No return of hemorrhage, 
hoarseness gradually wearing off, less tendency to take cold, and when I 
do take cold, it is more easily controlled under the use of Oxygen.’’ 
Another: ‘‘I feel that it has been a great benefit to me, increasing my 
appetite and preventing me from taking cold.’’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action and results, with reports of cases and 
full information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bound Volumes of the Continent. 


Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actwal cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 
carriage, to wit: 

Silk cloth, elegant res ee ° . ° ., 1 
Half roan, ° ° ° . -90 
Half morocco, . ‘ . §1. 20 

To those not returning back aumbers this volume will be furnished at 
the following rates : 

Silk cloth, re gover, -_ 
Half roan, ° 2.55 
Half morocco, . . ° - 2,85 

Those preferring to have their widen peeill themselves, can be fur- 
nished with finely stamped cloth covers and a complete index for 40 cents, 
and 25 cents postage. 


This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. — 


- $2.25 
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Wife (who has been talking for some time).—* But I see your mind is on some business matter, George—I’m afraid 


I’m interrupting you—” 
Husband.—* Oh, no—no—go ahead !—I’m not listening.” 








IN LIGH r ER VEIN. 


Bridget’s Daughter. 
BRIDGET brought her little daughter 
When she came across the water 
(Just a sprig of Irish heather with a flavor of the soil), 
And for such a bit of beauty 
°Twas her pleasure and her du’ 
From day te day to labor at the hardest kind of toil. 


When scouring or scrubbing, 
Or at the wash-tub rubbing, 
The smile on Bridget’s face it was a wonder to behold ; 
And it seemed as if, while dreaming, 
She was diligently scheming 
To search the glowing rainbow for the hidden pot of gold. . 


Yet always in a fidget 
Was the anxious mother, Bridget, 
Lest some evil should befall this precious jewel of delight, 
Her inestimable treasure ; 
And she really took no pleasure 
When the apple of her eye—her only one—was out of sight. 


She was guarded every hour 
Like a princess in a tower— 
(No dragon is more watchful than a mother’s jealous eye)— 
And no eagle of a lover 
Round the nest would dare to hover, 
Or disturb the precious darling when the mother-bird was nigh. 


But, despite the strict seclusion, 
And the watch against intrusion, 
Love found a way to enter and entrap the maiden’s heart ; 
And though not a word was spoken, 
Bridget felt her power was broken, 
And mother-love could never heal the wounds of Cupid’s dart. 


To-day a lovely matron, 
Of all the arts a patron, 
A leader in society—a charming little wife, 
Is Bridget’s only daughter, 
With a husband to support her, 
Who shows by every action that he loves her as his life. 


In this exalted station, 
In a royal habitation, 
Where the finest china has replaced the once familiar delf, 
The daughter and the mother 
Live, devoted to each other, 
And a prouder woman you °ll not find than Bridget is herself. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Clipping the Mule.—‘‘Sho! chile, dar a’n’t no mo’ dan- 
ger ’n clippin’ dat yar mule o’ mine den dar’d be in pullin’ de 
woll off’n a sheep. How does I know? ’Spects I a’n’t been 
brawt up ’longside ob dat mule fur nuffin, duss yer? Why, 
chile, dar a’n’t more ’n fo’ days ’twixt dat mule’s buthday an’ 
me. De mule’s got de bulge—fo’ he war bawn ’for I war. Now 
dar’s diff’runt ways of goin’ ter w’ok ’bout clippin’ a mule. 
It’s chile’s play fo’ to clip a hoss—but bless you, chile, a mule’s 
game, he is, cl’ar to de brack bone. Dar’s ’bout de same diff’- 
runce ’tween clippin’ a mule an’ a hoss as dar am diff’runce in 
ketchin’ samuel trout an’ no-shucks mudsuckers. No, I’s bin in 
dis yar clippin’ buznuss fo’ nigh fo’ y’ars. I’s seen hosses goin’ ’bout 
wid dar clo’s off, an’ I made up my mind I’d sarve my mule de 
same. You jist keep yo’ eye peeled, fo’ I’s gwine to show yo’ 
some science. Now a stranger han’t no use fo’ to fool roun’ a 
smart, healthy mule. Dar’s vartue in de old sayin’, dat ‘sim- 
merlarity breeds disgust.’ Keep yo’ eye on me and see how I go 
over dat yar mule’s karkis. I begins fust here on de top ob de 
crupper, like dis—fay~ !!—!!!!!—!!!—ough! See here, chile, 
I kno’s yo’ winked yo’ lef’ eye, fo’ de mule allers kicks when he 
sees a pusson do dat. I guess it’s too cole fo’ clippin’ mules.”’ 

H. 8. KELLER. 


The Retort Sarcastic.—Judge Tarbell tells the following 
joke on himself. A short time after his retirement from the 
bench, he happened to meet an old friend whom he had not seen 
for some time. The Judge, all smiles and heartiness, efferveseed 
over his friend in such a way as to provoke the inquiry : 

“What office are you a candidate for now, Judge ?”’ 

The Judge made adeprecatory movement with an outward- 
turned palm, and said : 

‘*For none at all, my dear brother; I’msimply a candidate for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. ” 

His friend regarded him sorrowfully for an instant, and, with 
more wit than politeness, and more profanity than either, eaid : 

“T ll bet five dollars you don’t carry a durned township. “ih 


After Service.—Mrs. X. Th @ sweet sermon Dr. 
Quaver gave us, didn’t he?’ 

Mrs. Y.—‘ Lovely ; but did you see Mrs. Z’s hat ?”’ 

Mrs. X.—‘‘ See it? Ishould think Idid! i couldn’t keepmy 
mind off from it all the time Dr. .Quaver was preaching.”’ 

Mrs. Y.—‘‘ No more could I.”’ 


The Prince of Wales has apparently been trying to start 
a daily newspaper. He is said to be three millions in debt. 














